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Much of the achievement to date of the 
Federal Theatre Project is due to the intel- 
ligence and enterprise of its Director HALLIE 
FLANAGAN whose thorough training in the 
theater field primed her for her present 
tremendous job. Educated at Grinnell Col- 
lege and Radcliffe, she acted in 1923-24 as 
production assistant to Professor Baker in 
the famous “47 Workshop,” then for nine 
years directed the Experimental Theatre at 
Vassar, a theatre celebrated for its interest in 
plays having to do with the contemporary 
social and economic scene in America. 

Mrs. Flanagan had the distinction of being 
the first woman to receive a Guggenheim 
Fellowship. In 1926-27 she was sent by the 
Foundation to study methods of theatre writ- 
ing and production in twelve European coun- 
tries. She has written widely for publications 
here and abroad, and her book Shifting Scenes 
of the Modern European Theatre has been 


translated into a number of languages. 


PuitippA GERRY, one of our Associate 
Editors, has been in Italy for several months 
this year, doing research in Italian painting. 
Her present article The Venice Biennial is an 
attempt to present without bias an account of 
a representative bloc of current Italian art. 


From 1913 to 1928, CHARLES Harris 


WHITAKER edited in constructive fashion the 
Journal of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects; he now writes and lectures on archi- 
tecture and the arts and crafts. His last 
book, From Rameses to Rockefeller, was pub- 
lished in 1934 by Random House. He has 
written three articles for this Magazine, the 
first two of which were Athenian Stuart in 
1932 and William Morris in August, 1934. 
. 

CHARLES SAWYER has held the post of 
Director of the Addison Gallery of American 
Art, at Phillips Academy, Andover, since the 
opening of the collection in 1931. Last fall 
he assembled in collaboration with Mr. 
Charles Woodbury an exhibition of the latter’s 
work afterwards shown at the Gallery. This 
opportunity for first-hand acquaintance with 
Woodbury’s development admirably qualifies 


him to write the present article. 


Although STANLEY Casson has written 
for us on Anglo-Saxon sculpture, he is pre- 
éminently a classical archaeologist with a his- 
tory of travel and excavation in Greece and in 
Constantinople. His articles on Byzantine 
art have appeared in the Burlington Magazine 
and elsewhere, and he is the author of two 
books on modern, and two on Greek, sculp- 
ture. In 1933-34 he held an exchange pro- 
fessorship at Bowdoin College. 
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NEW HORIZONS 


AST month an exhibition of pictures and sculpture by artists on the WPA Federal Art 
9 Project closed at the Phillips Memorial Gallery in Washington. Next month another 
WPA show will open at the Museum of Modern Art in New York. Even critical 
bservers saw in the Washington exhibit a vigorous answer to those who hold that the artists 
mn relief should be handed a pick and shovel in place of the tools of their profession. And 
he enthusiasts, who are growing steadily in number, were reaffirmed in their belief. There 
eally is justice in the Modern Museum’s choice of a title for its September show—New 
Horizons in American Art. 

If what was shown in Washington indicates what New Yorkers will shortly see, they 
vill be surprised—those so far uninitiated by the Federal Art Gallery in the metropolis—and 
eassured by the promise and accomplishment. Promise of course predominates; but in these 
Jays the promised land no longer lies along the Seine. The new horizons are those of plain 
und mountain and prairie. 

This is no blissful hosannah for American scene acrobatics. On the contrary it is a 
srateful acknowledgment of the fact that American artists as never before are unself-con- 
sciously at home. Artists like everyone else enjoy being wanted, even by so huge an abstrac- 
ion as a government or a people. Their delight is proportionately keener when no curb 
s placed on progressive experiment by the obliging government. Freedom of this kind exists 
xere as nowhere else on earth. 

Other vistas toward new horizons are being opesied by the Project, supplementing the 
sermanent function of the Treasury Art Projects. Artists of a wide range of experience and 
bilities can do effective work on programs that are not immediately “creative,” like the Proj- 
sct’s flourishing local art centers in southern and western states, like its urban galleries, its 
Design Laboratory, its Index of American Design, and its varied teaching projects. Much 
f this work, supplementary but productive, is winning a permanent place of esteem for art 
ind artists in the localities affected. 

This is true to an extent that prophets of the 1920’s could not foretell. Now, in the 
nidst of it all, it is still difficult to see beyond the horizon. Certainly today American 
tists are more firmly rooted than ever before in the growth of our national life. They are 
aking today’s chance to develop tomorrow’s market. When the government withdraws 
sradually from the art market, private buyers will be waiting. For, as Miss Constance Rourke 
vtites in The New Republic, “A flexible and well organized movement has been brought into 
xistence, proceeding from a concept of art not as the possession of the few but as a free im- 
ulse that should have a large and natural place in our society for pleasure and use.” 

F. A. WHITING, JR. 
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WENTY-FIVE years from now children 
trotting along by grandpa’s side will 
point to a bridge mightier than any- 
thing Augustus knew, swimming pools that 
would make Caracalla’s eyes pop, express 
highways, taverns on the green, floating 
grand opera that would cause Nero to sit 


up. The children will ask who were the 


rich and happy and contented and secure. 


people who built all these beautiful things. 
Grandfather will have to say truthfully that 
they were built by the people of the Great 
Depression.” 

Continuing the conversation thus prophet- 
ically reported in The New York Times for 
July 8, 1936, grandfather will have to say 
that art galleries functioning in such outlying 
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Costume sketches by Nat Karson, young 
Negro designer with the Federal Theatre 
Project’s Negro Theatre, New York. The 
characters are from that theatre’s novel 
version of Macbeth, now on the road 


By HALLIE FLANAGAN 


regions as Big Stone Gap, Virginia; Ashe- 
ville, Winston-Salem, and Raleigh, North 
Carolina; St. Petersburg, Jacksonville, and 
Miami, Florida; Nashville, Chattanooga, 
and Knoxville,» Tennessee; Oklahoma City 
and Tulsa, Oklahoma, were established, and 
filled with painting and sculpture by artists 
rescued from this same depression. He will 
point to national wealth—American histori- 
cal material, American design, American folk 
lore—tescued from oblivion by unemployed 
research workers and writers and placed at 
the disposal of American designers, drama- 
tists, and composers. He will further re- 
port that in 1936 hundreds of thousands of 
American citizens who had not been able in 
years to see a play or hear a symphony con- 


PHOTO COURTESY WPA FEDERAL THEATRE PROJECT 


CLEVELAND’S FEDERAL THEATRE PRESENTED THE FIRST LEGION 


A play about the Jesuits has been successfully produced not only in Cleveland where 
this photograph was taken but by the Federal Theatre in Chicago as well. This 
particular production shot was used in enlarged form on the front of the house 
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TRIPLE A PLOWED UNDER 


This edition of The Living Newspaper attracted wide attention. 
Shadows thrown on a screen bearing the Preamble and Article I 
of the Constitution reveal the hard-hitting directness of the 


Project’s dramatization of current factual material 


cert, packed halls and parks and stadiums 
throughout America to listen to actors and 
musicians performing with maturity and 
power, power born partly of their own de- 
spair during the years when they were de- 
prived of the right to practice their chosen 
professions, and partly of their keen sense of 
responsibility to a government which had 
recognized their skills as worthy of consetva- 
tion. 

This outpouring of music, painting, writ- 
ing, and acting, had its source not in an art 
theory but in an economic necessity. 
employed painters, actors, musicians, writers 
got just as hungry as unemployed ditch-dig- 

gers, and, as Mr. Harry Hopkins remarked, 
hunger is not debatable. Neither is it 
debatable that millions of American citizens 
in small villages and city slums had never 
been able to enjoy the work of artists. Could 
the two groups—artists who wanted to work 
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and people who wanted to enjoy music, 
theatre, painting, writing—be brought to-— 
gether to their mutual benefit? | 

Each of the four arts had to answer this 
question differently. The theatre business, 
for example, is complex in itself. It is a 
highly unionized, profession, it is accustomed 
to being a law.unto itself, its workers have 
had no training in the equally complex ma- 
chinery of government. This being the case, 
one of the signal achievements of these 
theatre workers and their  fellow-artists” 
throughout America is that within a few 
months they mastered governmental com- 
plexities and learned to work under new con- 
ditions and under strict discipline. 

In fact, this involuntary training became. 
an asset. The artist, thus becoming part of 
the economic struggle was forced to consider 
such problems as the relationship of govern- 
ment to the individual and to art, the rela- 


tionship of the unemployed group to the 
unemployed mass, the question as to how far 
art should deal with these questions or 
escape from them. This necessary orienta- 
tion of the artist as a worker in the social 
and economic scheme of things gives to the 
federal art projects their greatest strength. 
It is the artist’s authentic hold on reality 
which imbues his painting, music, and acting 
with a validity which critics have remarked 
in the federal art exhibit hung in the Phillips 
Memorial Gallery in Washington, in the 
playing of federal orchestras in Chicago and 
Brooklyn, and in the acting in such federal 
theatre productions as Murder in the Cathe- 
dral, Triple A Plowed Under, Chalk Dust, 
(Class of ’29, and Battle Hymn. 

| The bare statistical record of any one of 
{the art projects is not without excitement. 


The Federal Theatre Project, for example, in 
the tenth month of its existence, employs 12,- 
464 people, fifty per cent of whom are actors, 
twenty-five per cent writers, designers, cos- 
tumers, stage-hands, electricians; and another 
twenty-five per cent ticket takers, ushers, 
cashiers, accountants, cleaners, and other 
workers necessary to insure the proper 
functioning of so large an enterprise. This 
army of theatre workers operates one 
hundred and fifty-three producing theatres 
located in twenty-eight states (wherever a 
suficient number of unemployed profes- 
sionals are found); these companies play to 
an aggregate audience of three hundred and 
fifty thousand people weekly, and it is im- 
possible for them to supply the demand from 
CCC camps, hospitals, social settlements, 
schools, orphanages, and prisons. Statistical 


Below: ANGELO HERNDON SEQUENCE FROM THE LIVING NEWSPAPER 


Here again the technique of the New York Federal Theatre is applied to the news of 
the day, brings out its historic implications, and gives it a vibrant context 
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“GIVE ME THE DAGGERS” 


Macbeth and Lady Macbeth in the New York Negro Theatre’s justly 
applauded production of Shakespeare’s tragedy—so good a show that it 
moved from Harlem down to Times Square for a two-weeks’ run and has 


now gone on tour 
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surveys show that the majority, not only of 
these audiences, but of those who pay the 
low admission fee of ten to fifty-five cents 
are people who have never seen a play: thus 
are building new audiences for the pro- 
fessional theatre, and for that reason we are 
weceiving the most generous support of 
‘Actor’s Equity and of other professional 
theatre groups. 

| The three largest centers are New York 
(City, with over five thousand employed and 
with twenty-eight producing units; California, 
with two thousand on the lined payrolls 
tof Los Angeles, San Francisco, San Diego, 
)Oakland, and San Bernardino; a Chicago, 
with six hundred and thirty on the payroll, 
‘nine companies of which are under the 
sponsorship of the Park Board. Smaller but 
equally important are federal theatres in 


bBridgeport, Hartford, Providence, Buffalo, 


Syracuse, Reading, White Plains, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Boston, Springfield, Cam- 
bridge, Denver, Houston, Dallas, Fort 
Worth, Indianapolis, Omaha, Lincoln, Seat- 
tle, Tacoma, Kansas City, Portland, Maine, 
St. Louis, Dayton, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
New Orleans, Tampa, Jacksonville, Miami, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, Birmingham, Des 
Moines, Peoria, Wilmington, Camden, New- 
ark, Paterson, Jersey City, Asbury Park, 
Manchester, Worcester, Raleigh, Asheville, 
Chapel Hill, Oklahoma City, Roanoke Is- 
land, the District of Columbia, and Nassau. 

Many of these companies tour © their 
regions acting in towns and villages never 
before reached by the theatre, and it is 
through the work of these groups that we 
hope to develop regional theatres important 
enough to the life of the communities to 
become self-supporting. In a number of 


| Below: LADY MACBETH DESCENDS TO THE COURT OF THE CASTLE 
Ne. Macbeth as Harlem plays it. 
| 


Birnam Wood, on the backdrop, has something of the 


jungle about it, and the players wear costumes which break with the Shakesperian 


tradition but are an essential part of this Afro-American version of a timeless tragedy 
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Above: THE CROCK OF GOLD by 
James Stephens produced with marion- 
ettes by the San Francisco Federal 
Theatre under the direction of Ralph 
Chesse. To the left: Puppets and pup- 
peteers in a rehearsal at Newark, New 
Jersey. This project is one of the 
largest marionette “companies” in the 
country 


| 

mreas this is already coming to pass; in Chi- 
eago, for example, the Chicago Park Board 
joays everything except labor costs for nine 
bf our companies, and is at present building 
or them stages along the lake front. 

| Productions on federal stages are as 
diverse as their regions and as the imagina- 
itions of their directors: Aeschylus, Shakes- 
@eare, Moliére, Euripides, Ibsen, Shaw, 
(Toller, and T. S. Eliot; early Americana; 
ciscus; marionettes; vaudeville, including a 


‘Above: THE EMPEROR'S NEW 
“CLOTHES as produced in the Children’s 
i heatre in New York. Not only marion- 
ettes but living actors, organized by the 
Gederal Theatre projects from coast to 
‘oast, assure the future theatre of appre- 
ciative audiences. Right: That the young 
audience already exists in Philadelphia is 
absorption of these 


seen in the eager 


children 


PHOTOS COURTESY WPA FEDERAL THEATRE PROJECT 


Cuban revue, a Spanish revue, a Yiddish 
revue, a Chicago revue, and a revue written 
on the California project by the vaudeville 
actors themselves, so successful that it is be- 
ing toured to the Dallas Centennial Exposi- 
tion. 

We have a number of Negro theatres; 
Harlem has seen this winter in addition to 
the famed Macbeth three plays of Negro 
life written and acted by Negroes: Walk 
Together Children, Conjur Man Dies, and 
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Above: A STAGE SET FOR THE LOS ANGELES FEDERAL THEATRE’S MARY STUART 


Simplicity and practicability mark this setting for a historic drama put on hardly a stone’s throw from 


the movie capital. 


Below: The chart published in the Project’s organ, Federal Theatre, shows how 


employment averaged for the first seven months 
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Turpentine. In New Orleans a Negro cast 
performs Paul Green’s Roll Sweet Chariot: 
the Seattle Negro company wins wide 
recognition with Noah, and with Stevedore. 
the Chicago Negro company is at work or 
Everyman. Other foreign groups include 
Spanish, Italian, German, Yiddish anc 
Mexican theatres, all developing material of 
their various .races. We have traveling 
theatres, wagon theatres, tent shows, anc 
show boats. We have a Bureau of Re 
search and Publication with branches 
throughout the country collecting historica 
and regional material of great value te 
dramatists. There is a decided interest ir 
American historical material: America Sings 
an Arkansas study of the westward sweet 
of civilization, Who Made Florida?, Pionee 
Days, and Battle Hymn with its counter 
pointing of past and present. The Livin; 
Newspaper, dramatizing modern factua 
material with its historic implications, mak 
ing full use of radio, cinema, dance move 


ment and choral speech, is in its objectivity 
and hard-hitting directness, the legitimate 
offspring of the art and economics of 1936. 
The Federal Theatre is constantly in- 
debted to the other arts: orchestras from 
the Federal Music Project play in the pits 
of our theatres; our dramatists turn increas- 
ingly to the Writers’ Project for source ma- 
) terial; the Federal Art Project designs 
| posters and hangs exhibits in the lobbies of 
our theatres. This cooperation is merely 
the beginning of an exploration of pos- 
< sibilities in the interrelation of the arts. 

In fact it is all just a beginning. In Tampa 
a violinist said, after a concert by the Fed- 
¢ eral Music Project: “Do not judge what 


we can do a few months from now by our 
performance tonight; our hands are still too 
calloused for the bow.” He went on to say 
that he had been recently employed on a 
road gang. “I’m afraid I made very bad 
roads,” he said, “but once the callouses are 
off my hands I’m going to play as I never 
played before.” All over America artists, 
relieved temporarily at least from unemploy- 
ment and at the same time from the constant 
pressure to make more money or gain more 
prestige than the next person, are playing, 
acting, dancing, painting as they have never 
done before. Can we doubt that they will 


inevitably affect the pattern of American 
life and American art? 


When children can sing so unconsciously they soon will sing well. 
Thus the Federal Music Project supplements the perma- 


comprise critical audiences for tomorrow’s musical theatre. 
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BETTER AUDIENCES FOR THE MUSIC DRAMA IN THE MAKING 


With knowledge and heightened interest, they will 


nent usefulness of work done on other relief programs in the arts 
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Concetta Scaravaglione 
modeled figure, “Woma 
Reading a Book,” was it 
cluded in the Nations 
Exhibition of work dor 
under the Federal At 
Project, held at the Phi 
lips Memorial Gallery 
Washington, in the earl 
sutnmer 


WPA TAKES: S LOCK Aw 


“Suburbs,” a Federal Art Project water 
color by Joseph De Mers, California . 


ST ewe ye } 
Se ate en vere 


RTISTS on relief have sometimes been 

thought unworthy of the attention 
| given them by the Federal Art Proj- 
f ect of the Works Progress Administration. 
| But those who saw the recent National Ex- 
| hibition of their work at the Phillips Memo- 
/ rial Gallery, Washington, know better. Still 
‘others will have an opportunity to temper 
| possible ignorance at the Museum of Modern 
) Art on and after September 16, when its 
| FAP exhibition, entitled New Horizons in 


, American Art, will be on view. 


| 


| 


_ In a recent statement Mr. Holger Cahill, 
Director of the Federal Art Project, said there 
} were about fifty-three hundred artists on the 
f Project. Of these one quarter need not be 
a from relief rolls. But as a matter of 


fact only eighteen per cent of the artists on 


4 Arnold Pyle, who painted the water color on 
) the right, entitled “Derelict,’ is one of the 
¥ young Iowa artists once under the influence of 


( Grant Wood 


the FAP joined without being on relief. 

These artists are employed in a number of 
ways; some are doing murals in tax-supported 
buildings, others are painting in oil or water 
color, or producing graphic art, sculpture, 
posters, maps, and designs of various kinds. 
Some are engaged in art teaching, most of it 
directed toward giving thousands of under- 
privileged people constructive ways of using 
their time and giving children of under- 
privileged groups their first real opportunity 
to study the arts under the best auspices. 
Other teachers on the Project give profes- 
sional instruction. 

The pictures reproduced on these three 
pages are for the most part the work of little- 
known artists. Naturally, among five thou- 


(Continued on page 550) 
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@ Edith Hamlin executed this mural design, “Building of the Missions,” for the Mission High School, San Francisco 


| 
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The water-color “Prodigy”, at the left, is one o: 
several WPA pictures by the Philadelphia painter 


Samuel J. Brown 


John Walley executed the crayon design 
below for the curtain of the auditorium 
at the Lane Technical High School, 
Chicago 


The Americana interest 
counts an exponent in Gre- 
gorio Prestopino of New 
York, whose “Green Moun- 
tain Village” appears at right 


ae on 
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FELICE CARENA: DOGALI, 1887 


. mot even a particularly good painting . . . but the most important canvas in the Biennial . .’. 


” 


THE VENICE BIENNIAL 
By PHILIPPA GERRY 


RT is a perverse thing, too ungrate- 
ful and wilful to deserve the amount 
of care and attention lavished upon 

It is stubborn and disobedient, and after 
sprolonged training it still refuses to lie down, 
ocome when called, or behave in a docile man- 
mer. With countless people feverishly spend- 
ung their energies to direct it into its proper 
ichannel, it is depressing to observe its delin- 
muent elusiveness and whimsicality. Yet it 
sis to the credit of those who write about, 
argue about, and campaign for art that they 
mever lose hope. They are eternally con- 
winced that can they but make up their own 
rminds, and those of other people, art will 
cespond and flower perfectly. 

_ Convention candidates are traditionally 
elected in small smoke-filled hotel rooms, and 
the fate of the country is supposed to hang 


upon the reconciliation of divergent opinions 
among the leaders. It is not unnatural that 
the same technique should be applied to the 
arts, and that the creative expression of the 
nation should be harangued from a seated 
position at the typewriter or a standing one 
upon a platform. From reading and listen- 
ing, one realizes that the only thing which 
is holding back a magnificent creativity in 
America is that we have not yet intellectually 
decided whether painting is to be propa- 
gandistic or not, indigenous or sensitive to the 
outside world, unionized or individual. The 
word “servant” is of recent appearance in 
our critical phraseology; we currently note 
that art was once the servant of the Church, 
and might well be instructed to serve some 
twentieth-century platform yet to be agreed 
upon. Once we and the artists have reached 
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a conclusion as to its nature, we can all go 
ahead. 

Italy is a country that has reached a con- 
clusion. Obviously there have been heretics 
in any age of faith, and complete unanimity 
fortunately does not exist among human be- 
ings, but regardless of the political opinions 
of the outsider, he must inevitably recognize 
a tremendous and genuine Italian unity. If 
art is responsive to platform and typewriter 
and government conviction, then there is no 
country at present which should experience 
less difficulty in painting its beliefs. It is 
unnecessary to say that those beliefs are 
strongly national, not only politically but 
socially and in matters of culture, that Italy 
is proudly confirmed in self-preoccupation, 
that propaganda is accepted as an aesthetic 


privilege, and that artists are enrolled in th| 
cause. The Venice Biennial is controlled E) 
the same hierarchy which controls Italian pull 
blic commissions; private sales are almost noi} 
existent in a nation organized for necessity; 
the whole field is most beautifully and tight 
linked in the national chain. 
In the Biennial, Italy deserves sympath, 
because of its unfortunate obligation, i 
hostess, to make its section many many time 
the size of that of any other country. Ww 
are familiar with this disadvantage at hom 
in the Carnegie. It must, however, be me: 
tioned that the Biennial system of many on) 
man shows within the larger one—as val 
as twenty paintings by a single artist—is = 
magnificent improvement upon the ust 


meager sampling; and if exhibitions have th 
} 
| 


ALBERTO SALIETTI: STREET OF THE GRACES, CHIAVARI 


: 
In general there prevails in the Italian section of the Biennial, not the looked-for national zeal—rather, a sweet aj 


wistful eclecticism 
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“be enormous, it is better that they also be 
‘meaningful, in thus presenting the full scope 
of the individual. 

Under the illusion that size makes for im- 
| pressiveness, the nation which is at home in- 
) variably competes with highly selected visit- 
| ing sections by putting itself on record with a 

ghastly completeness; and over and over 
again we are reminded of the fact that 
relatively few fine talents inhabit any one 
) country in any one year. Perhaps some day 
) when we are not so busy popularizing art, 
sentimentalizing over it, and hitching it onto 
| this or that wagon, we can pause to reexamine 
| the old theory that it takes hundreds of poor 
artists to make a good artist, and that the 
1 more hospitable we are to mediocrity, the 
li surer we are to nurture a genius. In any case, 
Italy, in common with the rest of the world, 
ihas more artists than it knows what to do 
with, and the Italian section in the Biennial 
<is very large. 
This size results in weariness but in a 
trather complete understanding of the mood 
and spirit of approved Italian expression, of 
an art expected to record a self-aware and 
priltane national feeling. And it is at this 
point that art’s perversity becomes unmistak- 
lable, for if the Italian section can be said to 
have any keynote at all, it is a sweet and 
wistful eclecticism. Offhand, I can remem- 
(eer but one exhibition so mpleely devoid 
he social consciousness, national conscious- 
(ness, or “message” of any kind, and that 
vas the show of Soviet painting exhibited at 
e Baltimore Museum last year. It was 
sequally innocent, but really unbelievably poor 
&, i . . 
in quality, whereas the Italians have studied 
their French masters not unintelligently. 
Painting, in spite of the will of its patrons, 
li spite, even, of the will of its creators, re- 
diiects an inner state of being which lies be- 
low the surface consciousness and which is 
mot susceptible to forced management. It 
is quite possible to regulate subject-matter; 
it is possible to provoke, and maintain 
throughout its weary natural life, this or that 
Fashion; it is possible to produce a mass of 
: eropaganda; but it is not possible to stipulate 
further that these requirements shall be met 
in terms of inspired creative expression. And 


if one’s interest is to begin with aesthetic 
quality, then it is a soul-tiring enterprise to 
lecture, cajole, or urge the acceptance of a 
given point of view. 

Italy has forced no creed upon its artists, 
but it is doing a great deal of wishful think- 
ing. The facts of the Biennial must be 
judged in relation to the intentions of the 
Biennial, as explained by its selection and 
presentation and by its reception in the 
Italian press. In selection, the emphasis has 
been upon youth and the future; the hope 
has been for a revelation of native force. 
Since 1930, we are told, the Exposition “has 
sought to reconduct artists to a more direct 
contact with life and a more easy relationship 
with the public”; and the present catalogue 
applauds the realization of this aim, com- 
menting that “Theoretic numbness has dis- 
solved, uncovering those depths of humanity 
which existed in the soul of every Italian 
artist capable of feeling the re-creating breath 
of fascism.” There is further the ringing 
phrase that “Fascist and Imperial Italy knows 
no pause.” The press universally welcomes 
a return to naturalism, to a participation in 
the life of today, and Marziano Bernardi, 
writing in La Stampa (Turin), devotes two 
long columns to a discussion of one picture, 
because of the significance of that picture’s 
subject-matter. The picture is Felice Carena’s 
“Dogali, 1887,” and it is remarkable because 
it tells a story. Bernardi explains that he 
does not consider it Carena’s best painting, 
that he does not even think it a particularly 
good painting—in which judgment he is ac- 
curate—but that it is the most important 
canvas in the Biennial because it heralds a 
change in attitude. ~He starts his article with 
the words, “The battle is engaged.” 

The tardy engagement of this battle, in the 
fifteenth year of the Fascist Era, makes one 
suspect that changes in aesthetic expression 
do not occur so much in the wake of changes 
in national policy, as in the wake of interna- 
tional changes in aesthetic expression; that 
att possesses its own organic rhythm, less 
easily detected than that of a drum-beat. In 
the Biennial “Dogali, 1887” is certainly un- 
usual, unusual even in contrast to the rest of 
Carena’s exhibited pictures, reminiscent now 
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GIUSEPPE MONTANARI: CALF 


Nationalists can derive slight hope from painters like Montanari whose technique, out of France, belies “the re- 
creating breath of fascism” 


of Derain, now of van Gogh, and including 
such an able studio piece as “Jacob Fights 
with the Angel.” Carena occasionally real- 
izes his over-aesthetic intentions, but his 
faulty sense of design prevents his engaging 
the battle of subject-matter upon a particularly 
powerful plane. In fact, it would be hard to 
find a less monumental group of painters 
anywhere than these who have experienced 


the re-creating breath of fascism. What they — 


lack in discipline and sound composition they 
frequently make up for in mood, richness, 
and consciously sophisticated color, and an 
ability to abstract a theme with a chic only 
too French. But they are lenient with them- 
selves, prone to rest safely in the charm of 
slightness rather than to reveal the extent of 
their sustained capacity. This reliance upon 
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suggestion to do nine-tenths of one’s work 
for one is not Italian in origin; like so many 
other things, it is imported. And it should 
be a little depressing for the nationalists to 
observe the inevitability with which the gold- 
green and honey-dark landscape of Italy is 
translated into Cézanne blues and greys, the 
French mists which drown Italian sharpness, 
the de Chirico streets which abound in 
Italian towns, the Picasso forms which relax 
on Italian beaches. That Italy has escaped 
an Italian fad is no cause for lamentation— 
one has only to remember Kuniyoshi’s “Amer- 
ican Scene” cartoon in Art Front, with a 
studio full of earnest souls solemnly sketching 
a gas tank set up on the model-stand—but 
Italian art is also devoid of the unpremedi- 
tated harmony that comes from inner sure- 


ness, from a kin feeling, and a style that is 
a language and not an end. 

As to the sculpture, I noted down the num- 
ber of the first piece that interested me and 
wrote beside it “sensitive and charming.” 
When I had finished the exhibition I had 
a row of numbers for sculpture, and a row 
of ditto marks under “sensitive and charm- 
ing.” There doesn’t seem to be much else 
to say, unless one wishes to comment upon 
Domenico Ponzi’s “Fascism in March,” 
which I don’t, because I have never been 
interested in exhibition statistics about how 
much things weigh and how much bronze 
went into the making of them. Propagan- 
distically speaking, there are, apart from this 


capo-lavyoro, two excessively bad portraits 
of Mussolini and a work entitled “Leva 
Fascista,” which easily earns the garland for 
worst picture displayed. 

In looking at the larger part of the ex- 
hibition one can assume only negatively that 
contemporary Italian painting is not monu- 
mental, because no monumental problems are 
attempted, but upon entering Sala XXXIX, 
the assumption at once becomes positive. 
For this room contains frescoes by younger 
painters, welcomed because they represent 
the future. It is a painful reminder of the 
year the Museum of Modern Art gave Amer- 
ican artists six weeks to become mural 
painters and exhibited the results. Maraini, 


CARLO BISI: LOMBARD COUNTRYSIDE 


“Tt should be a little depressing for the nationalists to observe the inevitability with which the gold-green and honey- 


dark landscape of Italy is translated into Cezanne blues and greys, the French mists which drown Italian sharpness . . . 


” 
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writing the catalogue introduction, finds that 
the young fresco painters “revealed a matur- 
ity which it would have been difficult to find 
in the past among artists for the most part 
under twenty-five years of age.” It would 
be tiresome to argue about the past, but one 
cannot help hoping that in assuming pres- 
ent maturity, Signor Maraini is over-pes- 
simistic. 

There are also the futurists, caged in a 
pavilion by themselves—the one usually oc- 
cupied by Soviet Russia. They are fascist 
enough, but for practical purposes their 
activities seem a needlessly tortured by-prod- 
uct of the juxtaposition of extremely simple 
emotions and strictly limited aesthetic gifts. 
Their thesis is usefully expressed every day, 


with honest directness, by Italy’s ubiquitous 
tenth-rate brass bands. 

England, America, and Russia are missing 
this year, and Germany might well be, since 
the survivors of this particular purge in selec- 
tion are not exciting. However, the French 
section, unobstructed by the grinding of 
government axes is no great improvement, 
and is chiefly remarkable for the artists not 
included. It may be that the directors of the 
Biennial overstate when they stress its tre- 
mendous international importance. French 
confidence and taste, and the French ability 
to greet aesthetic problems as old friends are 
genially obvious, but these qualities do not 
compensate for the lack of any work above 

(Continued on page 553) 


DOMENICO CUCCHIARI: HOUSE IN THE COUNTRY 


If the question concerns nationalism in art the answer is that even visitors to the Biennial who praised this picture for 


its sophisticated charm diluted their praises with regrets that the derivation of its quality was French while the author is 


Italian 
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THE UNFALSIFIABLE IMAGE 


By CHARLES HARRIS WHITAKER 


and Madame de Stael, each in his 

turn, had alluded to architecture as 
mute or frozen music, the poetic insight of 
Victor Hugo led him to declare that the in- 
vention of movable type spelled the decline 
of architecture. He had come to believe that 
the printed word would, in the end, wholly 
take the place of the representational or story- 
telling qualities in buildings. It was these 
qualities that had been seized upon by the 
then new historical process of looking at and 
cataloguing the past and used to set up the 
romantic faith that architecture was a true 
record of all previous efforts at civilization. 

This story-telling quality in buildings was 
expressed either in the form of the structure 
itself, or in symbols, effigies, or images that 
were added to their surfaces, and the stories 
had become both loved and feared by men. 
(The love of architecture, as the art by which 
we now try to classify it, came much later 
than the buildings that gave rise to the word.) 
The new printed word, said Hugo, could be 
sown far and wide and with that infinite 
speed that we now know. Thus, at far less 
cost, it would tell the stories that had long 
been told by buildings which, for ages, had 
been the chief message-bearers of man—his 
billboards and journals, his books and dic- 
rionaries. They were used to direct thoughts, 
ideas, faiths; to record history in a mixture 
of lie and truth; and, in doing all these things, 
to fix ideas and beliefs so firmly in the mind 
>f man that he would follow and obey. 

For this a host of images, symbols, and 
‘orms were fashioned. The chief strategy in 
heir use derived from having learned that the 
quman mind was most easily swayed by awe 
and fear, and most easily fixed by repetition. 
The process, in essence, hardly differed from 
hat of the modern advertiser or power-seeker 
of today as each uses symbols and images, 
slogans and forms, to fix ideas as firmly as 
ne can. If we free ourselves from the emo- 
ional content of the story told by Parthenon 
»r Pantheon or Hagia Sophia or Chartres or 


S™= fifty years after Schelling, Goethe, 


by thousands of other buildings, even of our 
own very time, we at once note the evidence, 
as each building tells its story and so utters 
the idea by which we are to be impressed, of 
the long struggle to dominate and curb the 
free spirit of man. (What do I mean by free 
spirit? The unfettered right to perpetual free 
inquiry. ) 

If we have the courage to look at this evi- 
dence without fear, we see that both church 
and state, as well as other institutions that 
fight for power or profit, have never ceased 
to use buildings as a vehicle for proclaiming 
those ideas that seemed best, at any given 
time, to further the ends of those who sought, 
and still seek, to persuade people to believe 
those ideas. When Hitler banished func- 
tional or modern architecture from the Third 
Reich, for example, he meant to suppress a 
forward social creative movement based on 
free inquiry into the nature, purpose, and 
form of buildings. Such free inquiry, in any 
field, tends surely towards a loosening of 
nationalistic tightness. It might, if allowed 
to wander too freely, lead to a widening hu- 
man brotherhood and the softening or even 
the eventual end of nationalisms. Hitler, op- 
posing such an idea, ordered Germany in its 
buildings to be German. To say what is and 
what isn’t German, in buildings, is impossible, 
but on this point Hitler was not too fussy. 
He meant to put an end to this form of crea- 
tive energy, not to release more of it. He 
feared it, no doubt, as power-seekers have 
and still do, which is why the history of story- 
telling in buildings seems to spring so largely 
from fear, for it is only fear that wishes to 
fix ideas. For centuries many institutions 
have struggled openly or have been used 
secretly to master man’s free spirit. The con- 
flict, at this moment, is at an acute stage. 
Whatever our faiths or our feelings, the facts 
will not alter. The prize sought is man’s free 
spirit. 

Why keep on telling stories with buildings? 
In no other material field do we so behave. 
The telescope maker doesn’t look up Galileo. 
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HENRY AND MARKET STREETS, NEW YORK 


The story of a changing metropolis is told clearly enough by these buildings. 


Berenice Abbott made the picture as 


supervisor of a sub-project of the Federal Art Project now busy making a record of New York in transition 


The airplane builder has no concern with the 
legend of Daedalus and Icarus. The auto- 
mobile engineer never thinks of Pegasus. 
Science, in invention, isn’t ruled by fear. By 
another manner of thinking, very straightfor- 
ward when not corrupted by showmanship 
and salesmanship, in all these things a form 
at last emerges. As it has to heed physical 
factors, the form tends ever towards that 
which will best answer the purpose. Sud- 
denly we are startled by the new rhythmic 


beauty of a group of chimneys, the spidery 


steel network of a hanging bridge, the peace 
of a well-proportioned blank wall. 

For fifty years there have been fitful cries 
for an “American style” in building. These 
have nothing to do with Louis Sullivan’s dic- 
tum that “form follows function.” This is 
basic and all pervading and goes far deeper 
than any of Sullivan’s attempts to apply it. 
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It is childish to suppose that a building form 
can be invented to serve as the behavior sym- 
bol of a hundred million people dealing with 
the earth and its resources and struggling in 
enmity for their possession. The symbol, 
form, or image resulting from that struggle 
creates itself. Nothing can stop it. It is 
glaringly before us, as it was once before all 
other efforts at civilization. The one way to 
avoid seeing it is by refusing to look. 

Thus the cry for an American style is 
merely more showmanship and salesmanship. 
It is well bolstered by the aesthetic weariness 
of an articulate few who have long been 
bored by the dull nursery tales and trinkets 
offered by those buildings that began to rise, 
and have continued, wherever the new idea 
or architecture pushed aside the simple honest 
forms of the early builders. Thomas Jeffer- 
son, deriding all but a half dozen buildings 


of his day (and pointing with scorn at the 
very Colonial work we now so greatly cherish) 
as evidence of the shameful ignorance of 
Americans, while he fell back on the Maison 
Carrée as the epitome of all that had been 
or could be done, shows what can happen as 
the result of an emotional debauch. The 
Maison Carrée had no more relation to the 
new America than a trireme to a tugboat. 
William Strickland, ordered to design a 
church at Nashville, less than a century ago, 
in which the Bible would be expressed, com- 
bined the heavy form of an Egyptian temple 
with a pair of dull towers. He may have pro- 
duced for his day a clumsy kind of awe, 
though not much more, but thousands upon 
thousands of American buildings have fol- 
lowed this same path—designed first to tell a 
story and then to be used as best they could 


be. The Capitol at Lincoln, Nebraska, is an 
outstanding example of this historic process. 
Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, its architect, 
had seemed to follow a straight path that had 
led to his eminence as the foremost Gothicist 
of his day. Weary at last of his imitative 
perfections, he began to understand them. He 
saw, and he said, that a Gothic church could 
no longer be built. One could make a fine 
likeness, but no more. The life that made 
Gothic had gone. An attempt at imitation 
then became a representation of an emotional 
concept that was dear to a good many people. 
They did not wish to inquire beyond that, yet 
practically, the Gothic was never a good form 
where many people wished both to see and 
hear. It was a marvelous form for the thrill- 
ing and dramatic utterance of an idea that 
many believed to be forever fixed and beyond 
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BACK ALLEY SCENE IN WASHINGTON 


We may have the most beautiful capital city in the world, as we often boast, but it has its less magnificent aspects 
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DIFFERENT SIDES OF THE 
PICTURE 


Above is the Chester Avenue Lobby of 
Cleveland’s Unien Trust Company; to the 
tight a closed bank at Winona, Kansas. 
Each tells its own tale in its own way 
though architecture plays a more imposing 
part in the “largest bank building in the 
world” 


It was also a form wherein the art 
of story-telling rose to the most glorious 
heights of craftsmanship. 

Goodhue, pondering these things, and 
slowly feeling that in the perfect form there 
lay the perfect beauty, at last had the pro- 
gram for the Nebraska Capitol before him. 
He felt uterly free, and for the first time, as 
he told me in a burst of delight, to begin the 
design for a monumental building. The only 
limitation was the relation of reasonable cost 
to space needed. As a program it was freer 
than any before written and was framed to 
set architects to work in the spirit of a build- 
ing for a purpose. The way was left free for 
creative genius to leap unfettered. 

What did Goodhue do? He accepted the 


problem as a straight test of plan and form, 


inquiry. 
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and won with a design that was not only prac- 
tical but thrilling. All as it should be, we 
might say, yet even though the cost of his 
scheme was the least, it still included a heap 
of story-telling embroidery. As he wanted 
boldness, simplicity, and straightforwardness, 
he went far back to the days of the early 
great builders where the imagery had less 
emotional value for us of today. To their 
simple and direct forms, these early builders 
added an equally simple and direct merging 
of structureyand sculpture. It was good prop- 
aganda in its day, no doubt, but Goodhue 
fell under the spell of the masterly merging. - 
Thus, he, too, must tell a story. He had not 
yet thought of that direct way of building 
which discards story-telling as naturally as 
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does a battleship-maker. Not yet had he seen 
buildings as buildings, telling no stories, an- 
swering their purpose, and speaking no propa- 
ganda save the art of building rightly. 

A symbologist helped his sculptor to find 
forms that bore on the meagre history of Ne- 
braska, for the work as a whole was meant to 
tell a story, quite as much as to serve a gov- 
ernmental function. A story of what? How. 


~ many can read it? How many that read it~ 


believe it? 

With so many other ways of telling stories, — 
all of which the multitude now understand — 
much better, why try longer to tell them 
with buildings? Business, of course, will use 
them as an aid to showmanship, and until 
we change our behavior it seems that every 
kind of institution will use buildings first to 


try to make us believe something, with all 
other purposes secondary. There is still an 
ancient and superstitious wish to keep things 
as they are, and our institutions from being 
disturbed. In support of that wish, buildings 
have played a very large part. That institu- 
tions are impermanent and that things have 
never stayed as they were and will never stay 
as they are, seems a truth that hardly needs 
more proof. Life is movement. Movement 
is dynamic. Man has power of choice as 
has no other organism. Therein lies his 
grandeur and his abasement; his mountain 
peak and his abyss. His history is the tale 
of what he has chosen. To say that architec- 
ture is the perfect record of this history is to 
utter a half-truth. Only a part of the record 
has come down to us. Only the monuments 
remain. These we exalt according to our lik- 
ing or as we have been taught to regard them 
as architecture. 

A far more pressing query now begins to 
haunt us. What of our own record? This 


one that lies all about us. In three hundred 
years we have put half our population into 
buildings all the way from the mean and the 
vulgar to the veriest dregs of the social cup. 
The record is complete and needs no digging 
to find. Why not try to read it? Why not 
learn that in spite of all our efforts to tell 
each other stories with buildings—in spite of 
our effort to produce a culture from things 
and not from the free spirit of man—the real 
image had hardened and stiffened and now 
dismays us—if we have the courage to look 
about us. 

If, as Ouspensky asserts, each effort at 
civilization is blighted by the seeds of bar- 
barism carried within the effort, how have 
those seeds been better nourished than by 
the use of buildings to fix ideas? What says 
James Stephens? “No truth, in regard to 
space or time, can retain virtue for longer 
than the beating of an artery; it too has its 
successions, its sidereal tide, and while you 
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NEAR THE CAPITOL OF THE UNITED STATES 


jtising as a symbol of a nation’s greatness is the Capitol dome. The debit side of the record, as pictured in the 


foreground, is one that most of us prefer to ignore 
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| THE LAST WORK 
OF GASTON LACHAISE 


wston Lachaise died in October, 1935. He had just com- 
ted the final study for a group he had been commissioned 
‘the Fairmount Park Art Association in Philadelphia to 
scute for the Samuels Memorial. The Association had 
* vigorously conceived quarter-scale study cast in bronze 
2 permanent record of the last work of one of the out- 
ading contemporary sculptors. 


PHOTOS BY R. GOLDBERG 


His study, simply and admirably composed, was sym- 
bolic of all the races that have commingled to make the 
American people. The figures of the man and the 
woman were to be executed in gilt bronze, flanking a 
central column of black polished marble crowded round 
with bas-reliefs representing many peoples and periods. 
Even in the study here reproduced one can sense the 
greatness of the finished work he had conceived. 


To the left is a photograph of the plaster study placed 
in a quarter scale model of the exedra in Fairmount 


Park for which it had been planned. 
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CHARLES WOODBURY 


Painter and Teacher 


By CHARLES H. SAWYER 


John Singer Sargent’s 
portrait of Charles 
Woodbury, 


at Boston in 


painted 
1921 


HOSE of us in museums devoted in large 
measure to contemporary art may be 
pardoned if we look at times with some 
envy upon our colleagues who explore the 
more placid remains of ancient civilizations. 
To even the most casual observer it is 
apparent that painting has undergone during 
the past fifty years a series of violent up- 
heavals, which makes it difficult to establish 
a link with the past or chart a course for the 
future. This fifty-year period has seen the 
rise and fall of Bouguereau, Rosa Bonheur, 
and the countless other féted painters of the 
1880's. It has seen the rise from obscurity of 
the Impressionists, of Cézanne and his suc- 
cessors, and the “Fauves,” Cubists, Surreal- 
ists, with all their implications for modern 
painting of the present day. It has seen the 
academician, on the other side, widen the 
cleavage by continuing this perennial battle 
over the proper creative intention. Finally, 
it has witnessed a bewildering shift from the 
“Ecole de Paris” to the “American Scene” 
and now back to Paris again. 
In the midst of this bewilderment at the 
conflicting currents of contemporary painting, 
it is refreshing and worthwhile to examine the 


work of an artist like Charles Woodbury, 
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who has steadily pursued his profession dur- 1 


ing this fifty-year period. We find an artist ! 


who has been charting his own course, not § 


unmindful of what has been going on around 
him, but affirming his own right to follow a 
road consjstent with his own temperament and 


philosophy of painting. Usually, we must § 
wait for a post-mortem exhibition to reveal an | 
artist's work at full length and in any kind | 


of perspective. In Woodbury’s case, however, 
we saw last winter a lifetime of achievement 


recorded in a retrospective exhibition held in / 
the Addison Gallery, Phillips Academy, An- | 


dover. It was my privilege to examine with | 


the artist a large part of his life work, and to 
select what seemed inost significant in the 
production of half a century. It seems advis- 
able that an artist should have an opportunity 
to assist in arranging an exhibition which 
might in some measure determine his stand- 
ing with posterity. Too many memorial ex- 


hibitions fail in their purpose because of the | 


absence of thorough and thoughtful editing. 
While there were errors of both omission and 
inclusion in the exhibition at Andover, the 
artist's cooperation assured an_ exhibition 
truly representative of his work as a whole. 
Charles Woodbury’s early life was divided 
between drawing, for which he had a flair of 
his own, and mechanics, an interest possibly 
acquired from his family’s inventive turn of 
mind. The two interests were combined dur- 
ing his days at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology when he taught drawing and 
painting in order to complete his engineering 
course. While he definitely abandoned en- 


gineering in favor of art after taking his | 


degree, the training has stood him in good 
stead by promoting constructive thinking and 
assisting him to clarify his ideas. Born in 


Lynn a few miles northeast of Boston, edu-— 


cated at Technology instead of at Harvard, 
a product of self-teaching rather than of the 
Museum of Fine Arts School, Woodbury has 
always been something of an outsider in 
Boston art circles. He had, to be sure, a close 


friendship with John Singer Sargent and a 
pleasant acquaintance with other contempo- 
raries in Boston, as well as with J. Alden 
Weir, Childe Hassam, and the academicians 
of his generation in New York. Woodbury, 
however, like Winslow Homer, preferred to 
work out his own salvation with little assist- 
ance from others in his profession. 

Early in his career, Charles Woodbury had 
that dangerous success which has impeded the 
progress of many a promising painter. His 
great facility and the ability to produce pic- 
tures which the public liked sold out his early 
exhibitions with little effort on his part. He 
was the first among his contemporaries to 
paint the sea for itself alone with no human 
elements involved, and was a pioneer in the 
use of the “color value” drawing technique 
still used extensively by artists and architec- 


tural renderers. In spite of immediate recog- 
nition, Woodbury had the courage to aban- 
don his early methods and to embark on a 
period of experimentation which has con- 
tinued to this day. Several trips abroad in 
the 1890’s with study in Paris and fruitful 
excursions for painting to Holland produced 
sketches which today remain fresh, vital, and 
essentially modern. Here we find the begin- 
nings of the interest in motion which char- 
acterizes his art. The means of expression 
has often changed, but technique has re- 
mained a means to an end, an agency for 
expression, and not an end in itself. 

For the past thirty years Woodbury has 
spent long seasons at Ogunquit, Maine, and 
it is here that he has done his best creative 
work. Small sketches have been worked up 
into larger pictures at the Boston studio, and 


CHARLES WOODBURY: EASTERLY (OIL) 


| The artist’s smaller paintings in oil retain the freshness and vigor of his drawings and water colors. This one belongs 
to Mr. Woodbury’s own collection 
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some of the delightful sketches of the Boston 
Public Gardens, the occasional excursions to 
Mount Monadnock, and to the back country 
of Maine and New Hampshire furnish a 
variation to the Maine coast. On the whole, 
however, he has found the sea and the coast 
the most satisfactory agency for his expres- 


sion. An endless and varied assortment of 


Crud 


material for painting is available outside his 
Ogunquit window, and he has preferred to 
remain close to nature as his source of inspira- 
tion, although he delights in the abstract ex- 


pression of its qualities. Charles Woodbury” 


has never been the recluse that Winslow 
Homer elected to be, but Ogunquit in the 
off season has served him as a place of refuge 
from his classes and inspiration for his paint- 
ing, as Prouts’ Neck a few miles farther 
down the coast served Homer. 

It is interesting to find that much of Wood- 
bury’s best work has been done in recent 
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their peak and are seeking in vain to repro- | 


duce earlier triumphs. While Woodbury, in 
his interest in action and experimentation, 
has occasionally worked some things to a 
finish, this experimentation. has kept his work 
alive and his native intelligence has prevented 


him from staying long in any unproductive ' 


a 


ae 


path. Today, he has the same enthusiasm for 


art and for his own problems which marked _ 


his career at the beginning, and he remains 
at over seventy an essentially creative artist. 


II 
Subject matter for Charles Woodbury, 


whether it be mountains or sea, is only an 
instrument for emphasizing the increasing 
interest in motion which permeates his paint- 
ing, his teaching, and the whole philosophy 
of his art. The figure must move, his pupils 
must grow within themselves, and his own 
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INTERESTED NOT SO MUCH IN THE OBJECT AS IN WHAT THE OBJECT IS DOING, 


Charles Woodbury finds the crayon a fine medium for recording the tension and activity of people and nature. “Boats” 

reproduced on the facing page, and the six sketches above show no slavish imitation of nature. In each nature has 

been thoroughly studied, but the representation is in terms of abstract line which suggests both the modern and oriental 
points of view 
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art must develop with the years. Never 
allowing his painting or his thought to become 
static, he has remained alive to the further 
development of his own powers of observa- 
tion. Any attempt to pigeon-hole the artist 
as a painter of the sea is as much out of place 
as was the often repeated dismissal of Degas 
as “a painter of dancing girls.” It is even 
more of a mistake to focus our attention ex- 
clusively on his work as an etcher and oil 
painter. As the artist has said himself, “I 
am interested not in the object, but in what 
the object is doing,” and to express this, the 
mediums of water color and pencil drawing 
seem better suited to his temperament than 
the somewhat static mediums of etching and 
oil painting. 

A reappraisal of Woodbury’s work should 
give increasing emphasis to his use of expres- 
sive line in the masterly pencil drawings of 


later years, and to the fluid quality of cease- 
less action which characterizes his water colors 
at their best. Here we find the artist, freed 
from all limitations of medium, painting what 
interests him, in pictures which are crisp and 
concise in observation and expression. There 
is no slavish imitation of nature in the draw- 
ings illustrated here, or in the scores of 
equally capable ones which fill the artist’s 
portfolios. Nature, it is evident, has been 
studied, but the representation is generally in 
terms of abstract line which suggests both the 
oriental and modern points of view. There 
is no hesitation; whether the instrument is 
pencil or water color brush, it is always under 
control. However small the sketch, the design 
is usually adequate, and even where the art- 
ist’s interest is definitely limited, the picture 
appears complete. Technical competence, 
(Continued on page 554) 


CHARLES WOODBURY: A STORM (WATER COLOR) 


(The sea, a subject inexhaustible in its variety, provides the fluid quality of ceaseless action which characterizes Wood- 
bury water colors at their best 


Seat) 


ICON OF SI. 
EUDOKEA 


Sorting debris from the 
floor of Constantinople’s 
little Church of St. Mary 
the Immaculate, archaeolo- 
gists uncovered figures like 
the fine icoi: at left and the 
roundel of a duck on the 
opposite page, done in an 
unique marble inlay until 
now unknown in Byzantium 


NEW TYPES OF 
BYZANTINE ART 
AND 
DECORATION 


By STANLEY CASSON 


FEW YEARS ago arrangements were 

made in Constantinople for the clear- 

ance and excavation of the little 
ruined church known as St. Mary the Im- 
maculate which stands not far from the Adria- 
nople gate in Stamboul. The results of this 
enterprise have enriched our knowledge of 
Byzantine art by some superb examples of 
work done in several different techniques. 

The church itself was remarkable from 
many points of view. It had long been 
known and admired and was unique in 
Constantinople in that it was a double 
church; the two naves communicated and 
‘were surrounded on the north and west sides 
by a cloister. It was known to have been 
dedicated in the year 908 A.D. when the 
Emperor of Byzantium attended the cere- 
mony. Its ruins were, even before the 
clearance, sufficiently lovely to attract gen- 
eral attention and it ranked as one of the 
gems of Byzantine architecture. 

The clearance revealed much more of its 
beauty. After the Turkish plaster that en- 
<umbered the walls and the roof was removed 
it was found that each of the domes had 
been decorated inside with a circle of 
exquisitely carved marble and that the 
cornices were all similarly adorned. It is 
no part of my purpose here to describe the 
architectural discoveries beyond saying that 
the double church was found to have been 
composed originally of two churches each 
of which had three apses at the east end. 


One church, that on the north, was the 
earlier, of the sixth century; and the second 
had been added perhaps in the tenth century. 
Presumably it was when this second church 
was built that the whole was dedicated in 


908. This dedication obscured the fact 
that an earlier church had been dedicated 
on the same spot centuries before. I imagine 
that this relatively humble and little-known 
building only came into prominence when 
the twin church was added. 

In any case, when the double building was 
made the earlier church was altered. It had 
apparently had five apses when it was first 
built. One of these was removed on the 
north side and the fifth apse on the south 
was incorporated into the new church. Thus 
finally each church had three apses. 

The marble decoration was quite remark- 
able. The circular rim of the apse of the 
north church had a floral design in relief 
edged with a classical moulding and _inter- 
rupted in its periphery by seven lovely 
Byzantine eagles. The end apses of both 
churches held windows which were supported 
by corbels similarly carved and surmounted 
by impost capitals similarly adorned with 
eagles. The later blocking of these windows 
when the church was converted into a mosque 
by the Turks helped in its way to preserve 
these corbels. 

In the-clearing of the floor innumerable 
fragments of carved marble cornice blocks 
were found, most of which cannot safely be 
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assigned to any place in the church at 
present, although it is known that they all 
belong to its scheme of decoration. These 
blocks are remarkable in that they give us a 
wholly new type of Byzantine marble 
architectural work. The design was carved 
on the marble by being first drawn on the 
flat surface and left as the background was 
cut away. But the roughness of the cut- 
away portion suggests that the background 
itself was intended to be filled in with colored 
paint or paste. This can be seen clearly in 
the examples here shown. The numerous 
fragments gave various designs. Most 
prevalent was a palmette enclosed in a heart- 
shaped frame. But interlacing designs of the 


type which so appealed to western taste and 
ultimately reached England were common. 


Here at any rate is a new mode of colored. 
stonework for friezes and cornices of which 
we had no previous knowledge. : 

But the greatest discovery was made in. 
clearing the floor of a small chapel which, 
oddy enough, was built on the roof. Here, | 
lying face downwards was one of the master- | 
pieces of Byzantine art rendered in a 
technique wholly new to us. It was a 
marble icon of the saint Eudokia, measuring : 
sixty-five centimetres in height and twenty- | 
eight in Width (about twenty-five by eleven } 
inches). It was virtually intact and has in} 
no way been restored. The icon was} 
made in a technique not unlike that used for 
the architectural decoration, though in a more 
complex way. The general outlines of the 
figure were cut away intaglio from a block of 


HEAD OF AN APOSTLE 


This well-preserved head from | 
the archivolt is believed to have | 
been part of the decoration of | 
the original sixth-century church / 


| 


( 


THE DOUBLE CHURCH OF ST. MARY THE IMMACULATE, CONSTANTINOPLE 


Excavations have revealed work in this church done at periods as widely separated as the sixth and tenth centuries 


white marble and the figure was then filled 
in with various pieces of colored marble. 
Thus the dress of the saint was of dull purple 
porphyry with lozenges of gold and green 
marble inset, to give the effect of the em- 
broidered panels of the garment. The hands 


_and face were of rose-red marble of exquisite 


tint. The halo was of yellow marble. The 
border is of red, yellow, and green. The only 
damage suffered by the icon is the loss of a 
few fragments of the border on one side. 


The name of the saint, “Holy Eudokia” 
{curiously spelled “Eudokea”), is cut into 


ithe white background and the letters were 


perhaps filled up with paste. Many other 


‘fragments of similar icons were found in the 
debris of the floor of the church but none suf- 
i ficiently well preserved to enable us to get a 
‘good idea of them. One small roundel, how- 
-ever, a delightful figure of a duck—shows in 
‘detail how these marble-inlay pictures were 
;made. The design was first drawn on the 
‘flat marble; the spaces to hold the colored 


marble inlay were then cut away and the in- 
lay pieces were cut separately, probably from 
a pattern drawn accurately to scale and made 
of vellum or parchment. The whole church 
seems to have originally been full of these 
icons and roundels, though whether they were 
used architecturally or as non-attachable dedi- 
cations, like pictures, we cannot say. 

The icon of Eudokia is unique. We have 
nothing at all like it in our repertoire of By- 
zantine art. It cannot be classified as paint- 
ing, as sculpture, or as mere decoration; it is 
an art in itself. Italian intarsia work is un- 
doubtedly an offshoot from this type of work 
but it is, after all, only a mode of decoration. 
In this icon we see a new mode of art which 
is not known in any other region or period. 
The delineation of the saint is in the finest 
Byzantine tradition of the tenth century. We 
have no external means of dating the icon 
and can assign it a place in the development 
of Byzantine art only by its own intrinsic evi- 
dence. By comparison with ivories of Byzan- 
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tine workmanship, whose dates are known, we 
can be certain that here is an example of the 
finest work of the best period of all—the 
tenth or perhaps the beginning of the eleventh 
century. The austere beauty of the face of 
rose marble, the hands outstretched in the 
conventional Byzantine attitude of prayer, 
and the small delicate Byzantine feet can be 
paralleled by a score of instances from Byzan- 
tine painting and ivory-work. The mode of 
dress, the diadem and the medallions on the 
sleeves and skirt are typical of the period sug- 
gested. It is an aristocratic work of art of an 
aristocratic period of Byzantine history. I am 
inclined to believe that this icon, and the 
others of which only fragments survive, are 
the dedications of the time when the double 
church was first consecrated in 908. The 
lovely autumnal tints of the colored marble 
inlay are characteristic of Byzantine choice of 
color in painting. But whether the icon was 
made by a painter or a sculptor, or whether 
there was a separate caste of artists who 
worked only in this medium, can only be 
answered when more instances of this work 
are found. At present only the church of 
St. Mary the Immaculate has produced 
examples. 

In addition to these lovely finds the re- 
mains of a superb archivolt were found in the 


Below: 
like that illustrated, greatly 


Interlacing designs, 


appealed to western taste and 
found their way to the Brit- 
ish Isles 


debris of the floor. This, I think, belongs 


to the original church of the sixth century. 


The archivolt was adorned above with palm- 
ettes and below with a fine rolled floral cable- 
border. Att intervals busts of the Apostles 
holding scrolls or books were carved. Only 
two are well preserved but they show us the 


earlier and sterner style of sculpture of the 
days of Justinian. Strangely enough there is | 
an’ astonishing similarity between the heads | 
on this arch and the heads on the famous 


Northumbrian eighth-century carved crosses 
in England. Undoubtedly it was from such 
monuments that the style which reached Eng- 
land soon after 700, and which is admitted 
by all to be of Byzantine origin, came. This 
archivolt was certainly part of the sculptural 
adornment of the first church of this double 
building. The complete mastery of the art 


Above: Varying styles of 


stone work 


Left: the palmette motif 
predominates in St. Mary 
the Immaculate 


of sculpture in the sixth century is well illus- 
trated by these heads. 
with a group of heads of the same period 
now in the museum at Stamboul. Roman art 
is by now as dead as if it had never existed. 
For here are not the glib naturalistic portrait 
heads of the Roman Empire but examples of 
an abstract art, strongly religious, impreg- 


They fall into line | 


HEAD OF AN APOSTLE 


Like the apostle illustrated on 
page 528, the stone carving at 
_ right shows the complete mastery 
of the art of sculpture in sixth- 
: century Byzantium 


nated with the hieratic qualities of the East, 
stern and forbidding. The “other-worldli- 
ness” of this type of sculpture is wholly alien 
to Roman traditions. Here is the dawn 
‘of Byzantine carving, technically based on 


Greece and Rome, but in spirit dependent on 


the abstract art of the East. 

Between these carvings and the sophisti- 
‘cated icon of Eudokia intervened the Icono- 
clastic period when Byzantine art halted, 
faltered, and nearly perished. When art ac- 
quires renewed life soon after 800 A.D. it is 
‘Subtly different from what it had been in the 
time of Justinian. An element of wealth and 
beauty replaced the sterner austerity of the 
earlier period and there was more refinement. 
‘For Byzantium had by now become the 


wealthiest and most cultured city of the world. 
That is why all Byzantine art of the tenth 
and eleventh century has an indefinable grace 
and precision; standards were high and there 
was no demand for cheap and hurried art. 
The smallest object was a thing of perfec- 
tion. Cloisonné jewels, silk embroideries, and 
carved precious stones are all made with the 
maximum restraint and skill. For men were 
highly educated and there was no market for 
rubbish. Our icon of Eudokia fits into this 
period as a perfect and exquisite gem ren- 
dered in a mode of art that was technically 
both difficult and unusual: it was made for 
a market where the buyers were fastidious 
and expert, and by an artist whose delicacy 
of touch is evident in his masterpiece. 
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“Young Woman,” | 
carved sculpture 
by Helen Phillips, 
won the Purchase | 
Prize of the San } 
Francisco Art As- | 
sociation in last & 


season’s annual 


YOUNG AMERICANS: HELEN PHILLIPS 


INCE Helen Phillips was born in Fresno, 
California, twenty-three years ago, she 
has never been out of her native state. 

She had her schooling in Fresno and San 
Francisco, and after graduating from the high 
school in Fresno entered the California School 
of Fine Arts, San Francisco. Many young 
women go to art school but few of them go 
with the high intent of becoming sculptors; 
still fewer choose the exacting path of direct 
carving. But Helen Phillips had that ambi- 
tion and, after three and a half years at the 
School under the direction of Ralph Stack- 
pole, she has acquired considerable skill in 
cutting stone. 

Miss Phillips, though she has just finished 
her training in the formal sense, has already 
had more success than most people of her 
experience. Her figure “Young Woman” 
won her the San Francisco Art Association’s 
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purchase prize at its last Annual Exhibition. 
She has made a crucifix for St. Joseph’s 
Church in North Sacramento. She has a ten- 
tative commission for a figure for a garden 
in Berkeley. But her chief honor and most 
worth-while opportunity came in June when 
she was awarded the first Phelan Traveling 
Scholarship of two thousand dollars. 

The Phelan Scholarship is limited to past 
and present students of the California School 
of Fine Arts who have completed two years 
of consecutive study at an age under thirty. 
Provision for the scholarship was made in the 
bequest of the late Senator James D. Phelan 
to the San Francisco Art Association. 

Helen Phillips seems young to receive so 
much recognition. Many artists of her years, 
who have given that much promise of growing 
talent, have had it nipped in the bud, though 


more by excessive praise than by the frost of — 


indifference. What should save Miss Phillips 
is the tenacity which has already led her this 
near to mastery of her tools and materials. 
So far her level-headed interest in these essen- 
tials has successfully balanced any possible 
temptation to rest on her laurels. 

This level-headedness will probably carry 
her through Mexico and Europe unharmed. 
What might prove highly disturbing—the first 
face-to-face contact with great sculpture of 
the past and with the best direct carving of 
the moderns—will probably not prove over- 
powering to her. She has already found her 
balance and with knowledge of the fine work 
in her medium that balance will, surely, only 
be more firmly established. 

This unhoped-for opportunity for travel 
will do more than that for Helen Phillips. 
As she has said, being in Europe will give her 
the disassociation necessary to see her own 
country in clearer perspective, and to deter- 
mine—as far as anyone can—the sources in 
America from which a national art is to 
evolve. 


Above: A Crucifix carved by Helen Phillips for St. Joseph’s Church in* North Sacramento, 
California. Below: Miss Phillips at work on her figure, “Young Woman,” winner of 
the San Francisco Museum’s purchase prize and now in the permanent collection 
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ACCESS TOms 


OUR. MUSEUM: COLLECTIONS -CONTINUE. TO ‘EXPANE 


The Pennsylvania Museum of Art an- 
nounces the purchase of an important late 
Cézanne landscape for the George W. Elkins 
Collection of which it is the custodian. The 
picture, oil on canvas, represents one of the 
painter’s favorite subjects, the Mont Sainte 
Victoire and the country nestling about it. 

Painted in 1904, the work illustrates Cé- 
zanne’s fully developed style, his mastery of 
color, and his preoccupation with planes as a 
means of realizing distance and the third 
dimension. It is a work of which it is impos- 
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sible to secure a photograph to give even the 
slightest inkling of its quality. The vigor- 


ous tangle of dark foreground foliage con- 


sisting of dense bottlegreens relieved by 


plum-colored patches gives distance to a mid- 
dleground of orange and red roofs, in turn 
defined and separated by interlocking areas of 
an infinite variety of green. Dark, angular 
accents relate foreground and middle distance 
into a rhythm which climaxes in the majestic 
motif of Mont Sainte Victoire rising high 
above the distant plain. 


FRANKLIN C. WATKINS: 
THE FIRE EATER 


As noted last month on page 478 the painting by 
Mr. Watkins reproduced to the left has been 
recently added to the collections of the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum of Art, Philadelphia 
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HEAD OF A YOUTH, LATE ARCHAIC GREEK, ABOUT 480 B.C. 


Although the origin of the head is still debated by classical authorities, visitors to the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, | 
where it has just been placed on exhibition, find it a work of art of great potentialities. In its unfinished state the head 
retains the charm of invention and spontaneity which marks the first enthusiastic impact of an artist upon his material. 
The marble dates from about the time of the Aegina sculptures and the head of the “fair-haired boy” in Athens | 


Left: Magnasco’s “Don Quixote” came 
to the Detroit Institute of Arts as the 
gift of Luigi Grassi of Florence. Grow- 
ing interest in this late baroque painter 
has reached the point where~he is 
called the forerunner of Impressionism 


Below: “Selene and Endymion” by 
Poussin, acquired by the Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts through the Founders So- 
ciety, was once owned by Cardinal 
Mazarin, though it disappeared until 
after the Great War. It was painted 
in the 1630’s, during Poussin’s great 
period, and shows his ambition to com- 
bine the grace of Raphaelesque line 
with the beauty of Titian’s color 
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The Walters Gallery, strictly 
speaking, makes no accessions. 
But the wealth continually 
appearing from its storage 
vaults is often as interesting 
as objects sought by other 
museums. The Byzantine 
ivory “Crucifixion” of the 
eleventh-twelfth century is 
one of six recently put on 
view in the Baltimore gallery 


Below: Another object in the 
Walters collection recently 
exhibited was a Flemish 
“Pieta” of the fifteenth-six- 
teenth centuries 


The Seattle Art Museum’s Fuller Oriental Collec- 
tion has recently been augmented by the purchase 
of a fine seated stone figure of Maitreya, from one 
of the temple caves of Lung Men at Honan. The 
piece is of the Northern Wei Dynasty, a period 
when religious artists attained a notable abstract 
idealism. More information about the figure was 
published last month on page 478 


Left: Lucas Cranach’s “Pieta” is an in- 


teresting contrast to the Flemish paint- 


ing of the same subject on the facing 


page. As court painter to the Dukes 


of Saxony, and friend 


of Martin 


Luther, Cranach, the Elder, represented 
all three intellectual forces of the day 


—tmediaeval piety, the Lutheran move- 


ment, and Humanism 
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Model of the Museum of Modern Art now under construction as part of the Paris Exposition of 1937. Arts, crafts, 
and sciences in modern life provide the theme for the next big fair 


FIELD NOTES 
NEWS OF FEDERATION CHAPTERS AND THE ART WORLD 


Elizabeth Luther Cary 


E LEARNED with a real sense of loss of 
4 the death on July 13 of Elizabeth 
Luther Cary, since 1908 Art Editor of The 
New York Times. The last time we saw her 
was when she came to Washington for the 
Federation Convention in 1934 to read a dis- 
tinguished paper on Whistler. Her inde- 
pendence, sureness of touch, and complete 
disregard for the current unpopularity of 
Whistler revealed again the seasoned and in- 
formed balance of her critical position. She 
stood aloof from fashions. 

“Miss Cary never liked to call herself or to 
be formally called a ‘critic, ” wrote her con- 
fréere Edward Alden Jewell of the Times. 
“She much preferred, if tags and labels there 
must be, the simpler term ‘reviewer’ or ‘com- 
mentator.’ One who watches the spectacle, 
as it unfolds from day to day, is necessarily 
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too close to it to hope to appraise what tran- 
spires in any ultimate or definitive sense, at the : 
moment. Just to communicate what she saw — 
and felt was enough—that and to strive. 
always to get beneath appearances, seeking 
motives and honoring the artist’s intent. . . . 

“Miss Cary left us,” he concluded, “as 
would have been her wish, in the still vigorous — 
hour of achievement; left with us a pang at 
the parting and a finer reverence for the task 
that continues.” 


Henry Wright 


ECAUSE so few of us can focus clearly on 
B the organisms of our civilization and be- 
cause what we now need more than anything 
else is the guidance and leadership of those 
who can, we record the recent death of Henry 
Wright as in the deepest sense an irreparable 
loss. He was more than an able architect, 
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he was as well a creative force in the broader 


and still more vital fields of housing and 
town planning. Besides determining the de- 


fects of our usual methods of planning our 
homes and our cities, he offered reasonable 


and workable solutions. 


As the editors of 
The Nation have said: “These early analyses, 
these brilliant solutions paved the theoretic 
way for the few community developments to 
which we can point. In most of these he had 
a direct hand—in the war-time shipping board 
developments for which he was town-planner, 


in the communities of Sunnyside, Radburn, 


-and Chatham Village in Pittsburgh. Char- 


acteristically these were collaborations. It 
was Wright who furnished the spark, the bril- 


liant clue, the jump forward... .” To all 


those who had been associated with him “or 


The Burpee Art Gallery, 


who had come under his influence, Henry 
Wright was not only an example of technical 
brilliance and originality, but the model of the 
creative professional man at his best.” 


A Gallery for Rockford 


OCKFORD, ILLINOIS, is one of those satel- 
R lite towns whose cultural growth is liable 
to be stunted by proximity to a metropolis. 
Within one hundred miles of Chicago, it is 
within easy enough traveling distance to dis- 
courage independent civic development, yet 
far enough away to keep the arts from being 
an active element in the lives of the majority 
of its people. For Rockford, however, that 
danger has now been eliminated. This spring 
two of its townspeople, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
B. Burpee, gave to the city a fine old stone 
house to be used as a gallery. In addition 
they provided a trust fund for its maintenance 
and development. Artists and art patrons 
of the whole Rock River valley district predict 
that the new Harry and Della Burpee Gallery 
will develop into one of the Middle West’s 
significant art centers. 

Under the capable directorship of Professor 
Marques E. Reitzel, head of the art depart- 
ment at Rockford College and himself a well- 
known painter, the Art Association is swing- 


| Rockford, Illinois, has opened 
i in this building, once a resi- 
« dence. Above is shown a 
\ view of the front of the 
| house; to the right the in- 
terior of one of the spacious 
galleries during the opening 
exhibition 
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The unexpected Frontier Shack on 
the “City of Denver” was put to- 
gether under the supervision of the 
artist Walt Kuhn. Playbills, adver- 
tisements, portraits of General Grant, 
Lillian Russell, and other mementoes 


of Reconstruction adorn the walls 
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PRAIRIE SCHOONER’ NEW STYES 
THE STREAMLINER “CITY OF DENVER” 


Speed, sleek beauty, and an anachronism ride together on the Union 
Pacific’s new flier. To the left and directly below are indications of the 
first two qualities. At the bottom of the page is illustrated the third 
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ing into an active program. In addition to 
shows by artists of Rockford and the sur- 
rounding towns, exhibitions of outstanding 
works, both originals and prints, by nationally 
and internationally noted artists are being 
arranged. During the month of July the first 
of these, a collection of canvases from the 
Art Institute of Chicago, was on display. It 
included Henry O. Tanner’s splendid “Two 
Disciples at the Tomb”; John E. Costigan’s 


These chairs by Gilbert 
Rohde and the table by 
Harry White, all made by 
the Heywood - Wakefield 
Company were included in 
a recent exhibition installed 
by Walter Baermann at the 
Worcester Art Museum 


“Sheep at the Brook”; “Mary,” by J. Theo- 
dore Johnson of Oregon; Rockwell Kent’s 
“Alaska”; “Top of the Hill and Beyond,” 
by Gardner Symons; Emil Carlesen’s “Still 
Life, Kitchen Utensils”; Gifford Beal’s “Re- 
ception in the Park”; “Harlequin with Three 
Pierrots,” by Albert Bloch; Maurice Sterne’s 
“Bali; Two Girls Going to Market”; and 
Arthur B. Davies’ “An Antique Orison.” 
Summer classes for both children and 
adults encourage participation in as well as 
“appreciation” of art. A rather large class of 
children from four to fourteen years of age, 
meeting twice a week, is taught drawing, 
painting, and modeling; while Mr. Reitzel 
personally teaches the adult groups in figure 
drawing, painting, landscape painting, and 
color and design. To further stimulate local 
artists and with the hope of discovering and 


encouraging genuine talent, the Art Associa- 
tion sponsored a unique cartoon contest for 
amateurs of the vicinity. Winning cartoons 
were awarded prizes and were published in 
the Rockford papers. 

A still more ambitious program is being 
scheduled for next fall and winter, including 
an impressive list of exhibitions and shows by 
famous modern Americans; collections of 


prints by van Gogh, Cézanne, Brueghel, Re- 


noir, Rembrandt, and Gauguin; the annual 
jury show for artist members of the Associa- 
tion; the annual international photographic 
exhibit for amateur cameramen; a homecraft 
exhibit; and the yearly show by women mem- 
ber artists. A series of lectures and painting 
demonstrations will be given throughout the 
year, among them lectures by Senator T. V. 
Smith, professor of philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Mrs. Helen Appleton Read, 
authority on modern German painting; and 
Doris Emerick Lee, who studied art at Rock- 
ford College and whose painting, “Thanks- 
giving,” won the Frank G. Logan award at 
the Art Institute of Chicago’s show last 
season. 

The old stone house which now constitutes 
the gallery still keeps the charm of gracious, 
high-ceilinged rooms and deep, floor-level 
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windows. Well built and practically fire- 
proof, it has been little changed. What once 
were the parlor, library, music room, billiard 
room, and conservatory are now two large 
galleries for exhibition and lecture purposes. 
One of them will seat one hundred and fifty 
persons. The Director’s office, class and work 
rooms, and the Association’s growing perma- 
nent collection of paintings take up the sec- 
ond floor. In the basement are a children’s 
classroom—in which Art Association mem- 
bers are now at work on mural panels depict- 
ing scenes from Alice in Wonderland—a 
darkroom for amateur photographers, and 
workshops for the homecrafters. 


Frontier Unstreamlined 


VEN artists with reputations have found 
E the last five years hard ones to get 
through. The Government has helped many 
of them; still others have made ends meet by 
doing jobs only slenderly related to their 
artistic professions. One of these is Walt 
Kuhn, who recently turned his hand to the 
decoration of the bar in the “City of Denver,” 
the new streamlined train of the Union Pacific 
Railroad. 

The bar is known as the Frontier Shack, 
probably so that it will prove usable even in 
those states where its function has to be 
modified. The Shack is much less objection- 
able than most politer antiquing because it 
calls back to the majority of the train’s pas- 
sengers the robust days between the Civil 
War and the ’90’s. Comfortably seated at 
one of the rough board tables hinged to the 
wall the passenger can forget that the train 
is traveling at a clip that cuts more than nine 
hours off the Denver-Chicago run. 


Artists as Illustrators 


8 Limited Editions Club has recently 
announced a plan for a series of Fel- 
lowships, each of a value of two thousand 
dollars, to go to leading American painters 
for the illustration of books. 

The recent exhibition at the Modern Mu- 
seum of work in illustration was devoted 
almost exclusively to exhibits of work by 
Picasso, Matisse, Rodin, and other French 
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artists. The Limited Editions Club now 
seeks to commission Americans to make illus- 
trations for some outstanding American 
books. 

Within the next several months, an award- 
ing committee of five will be announced. The | 
committee will meet to make five awards in 
the form of these fellowships. Painters will — 
be allowed to select the books they wish to 
illustrate and to name the time in which they 
plan to make the illustrations. [Editions of | 
the resulting books ate to be published ite the 
Limited Editions Club. 


Egas and the New School 


AMILO EGAS, for five years a member of 
e the faculty at the New School for So- 
cial Research, New York, has been appointed 
art director. In this capacity he will be in” 
charge of exhibitions and of matters relating 
to the art curriculum. 3 

At the same time the New School an- | 
nounces the appointment to its art faculty for 
1936-37 of Yasuo Kuniyoshi, William Zor-_ 
ach, and Emilio Amero. With these men on _ 
the faculty are Egas, Jose de Creeft, Fritz | 
Eichenberg, Nat Lowell, and Berenice Ab- 
bott. 

In the announcement, Alvin Johnson, di- | 
rector of the New School writes: “The de- - 
velopment of the art department in the New. 
School is an illuminating manifestation of 
the unsuspected forces inherent in adult edu- 
cation. Since the opening of the new build- 
ing the art department . . . has steadily de- 
veloped. Provision is made both for the 
gifted amateur And the professional student; 
the work has been extended to compose an 
organic unity.” f 


Murals Within and Without, 
Colorado Springs 


OLORADO SPRINGS is this summer a center 
C of creative activities in the arts, unpre: 
edented not only there but probably in any 
city of its size in the country. Besides the 
many regular courses at the newly completed 
Fine Arts Center, which are working at full 
capacity under Boardman Robinson, Paul. 

(Continued on page 550) 


ee is vacation time. 
Millions of people are 
away. Other millions are getting 


ready for trips—to mountains and 
seashore and lakes—to the country 
or to foreign lands. 

Distance doesn’t matter any 
more. Your family may be scat- 
tered temporarily to the four winds 
—children at camp, mother visit- 
ing back home, father at the office 
_hput all may be reunited, in- 
stantly, by the calling of a number. 

The telephone helps in many 
ways to make your vacation happy 


and carefree. Say the word and it 
will run down to the store and do 
your last-minute shopping- Stop 
off at the railroad, bus or steam- 
ship office for information. Enable 
you to reserve hotel accommoda- 
tons. Say good-bye to friends or 
carry a reassuring word of your 
safe arrival. 

Day or night you can be many 
places—quickly, effi- 
ciently, and at small cost 
—by telephone. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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NEW BOOKS ON ART 


Builders in the Old West 


Early Homes of Ohio. By I. T. Frary. Richmond, 
1936. Garrett and Massie. 336 pages. $5.00. 


F Mr. Frary’s Early Homes of Ohio con- 
I tained only the exceptionally fine plates, 
of which there are nearly two hundred, the 
book would make a notable chapter in the 
history of American architecture, for the sub- 
ject has hitherto been only slightly touched, 
and its scope has been widened here to include 
photographic reproductions of taverns, court- 
houses, churches, and even a few bridges. In 
other words Mr. Frary has created glimpses 
of whole communities. These are greatly 
enriched because he has devoted a consider- 
able number of his plates to facades, door- 
ways, stairways, and fanlights, which are 
lighted with great precision and beauty. 

Fortunately the text goes far beyond the 
usual technical discussion. Its. orientation 
is human and social. Mr. Frary has perceived 
the predicament in which the early builders 
of Ohio found themselves, often with a strong 
sense of the immediate past in New England 
or the south, and an ardent wish to emulate 
remembered architectural forms—a wish that 
often amounted to homesickness. Here and 
there a direct descent can be traced, as from 
a house in Maine or Virginia. Sometimes a 
little cluster of houses, related in design, sug- 
gests that a group of families who originally 
owned them came from the same distant com- 
munity. Exact sources of immigration are 
often clearly indicated by these houses when 
the personal history which belongs to them 
has been obliterated. 

In the main, as Mr. Frary shows, these 
buildings were derivative in form. Many of 
them possess the dignity and charm of their 
prototypes. But the early builders were often 
unable to follow these exactly. Simplifica- 
tions took place because of the exigencies of 
life in a new settlement or because of the 
absence of craftsmen—simplifications which 
are often pleasing in themselves or of interest 
because they show the ingenuity with which 
difficulties were surmounted. Separated from 
examples which they might have studied, these 
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western builders were often obliged to work) 
only from drawings, using particularly the} 
handbooks of Asher Benjamin, Minard Lef- 
ever, and Shaw’s Civil Architecture. The} 
result was sometimes a skilful copying of plans | 
to the last detail, but more and more fre- 
quently the play of individual taste and fancy} 
seemed to appear. Often new forms were} 
created, mainly in ornament. Mr. Frary’s 
plates show a charming variety of fanlights, 
doorways, pilasters, and mantelpieces. Such} 


} 


variety is not of course peculiar to Ohio. New 
England is rich in these particular forms of 
personal taste in which the owner as well as 
the builder often had a share. But the variety | 
to be observed here has a special claim for} 
attention because of the conditions under} 
which it was created, in a new land, away} 
from the support of established traditions. 

Sometimes the basic architectural drawings | 
were imperfectly understood by the younger! 
carpenter-builders who had grown up in the} 
new country. Quite rightly Mr. Frary is} 
sympathetic with their attempts to solve diffi- 
cult problems, even when the results were 
clumsy. He gives more than one lively} 
example in the turning of pilasters or the? 
handling of gables or of the windows under} 
them, and is wise in illustrating the inevitable 
tendency toward a free idiom. He even} 
comes out frankly with the fact that he can’t 
be snobbish about “steamboat Gothic.” He? 
confesses that he lost his heart to a sawed-| 
out lambrequin under the eaves of a cottage! 
at Copley. As he explains, he photographed’ 
a number of houses in this style to use as 
“horrible examples,” but the photographs’ 
when finished had something surprising an 
even delightful to say. The fact is that) 
steamboat Gothic is often interesting in essen-| 
tial design, but its character may be obscured} 
by a bad use of colors for exterior painting | 
or by an unfortunate relation of the house to 
the site. Photographs if skilfully composed, 
may bring out the basic pattern. One could! 
wish that Mr. Frary had let us share his inter- 
est in this wayward style more completely by 
an extension of his chapter and a larger num-. 
ber of plates. We do not have a great num- 


ber of critics who have a sensitive knowledge 

of the pure descent, say, from the brothers 

Adam, and who can also see the fresh quality 
of this particular form of the American atchi- 
tectural fancy. 

“Early American Houses” includes short 
studies of some of the more accomplished 
early builders in Ohio, and the photographic 
examples are well spread to include houses in 
Marietta, Chillicothe, Portsmouth, Zanesville, 
Dayton, Cincinnati, and Cleveland. With its 
interweaving of local and regional history, 
this is one of those rare books in the field of 
the arts that widen the social horizon. It 
_cannot be read or even seen without an acute 

realization of the energy, the sense of beauty, 
_and the inventiveness which were cartied, 
often under difficult conditions, into the west 
by the first great migrations. 
CONSTANCE ROURKE 


Lust For Life In Full Dress 
| Lust for Life. By Irving Stone. New York, 1936. The 
Heritage Press. 507 pages, illustrated. Price $5.00. 
| TN the wake of the van Gogh exhibition at 
I the Museum of Modern Art comes a de 
luxe reprint in “sun-drenched” yellow and 
“bloody” red of Irving Stone’s widely read 
~and much disputed Lust for Life. J. B. 
| Neuman, who assembled and arranged the 
i illustrations (there are one hundred and fifty 
cof them, about a dozen in color), did such a 
| handsome, sensitive, and extremely intelligent 
j job with this edition that even those who 
< spoke in hostile whispers of “that book” dur- 
i ing the exhibition may now be more amiably 
«disposed toward it. 

In all justice to Stone it should be said that 
‘many of those who were most indignant about 
tthe title of his book and the approach it im- 
-plied probably never read the book. None 
tthe less, their resentment was often amply 
| justified. Both the title as well as the maud- 
‘lin and sensational chapter headings were 
-obviously directed at a pulp-paper audience 
-eager for a quick correspondence-course intro- 
‘duction to the man of the hour. 

The book, however, is often much better 
'than the chapter headings would lead one to 
pexpect. It makes absorbing reading for the 
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Here are a few suggestions: 


“SUPERBA” SKETCH BOX EASELS 


“MAUSSINIY & “MONTEREY” SKETCH 
BOXES (with exclusive patented features) 


“ONE LEG” WATER COLOR EASELS 
SKETCHING TOOLS 


“R.W.S." SKETCH BLOCKS (Of all pure 
linen hand made paper) 


“SPIRAL” SKETCH BLOCK-BOOKS 
CHARCOAL 
“SPENCERIAN” ART SERIES PENS 
“"WOLFF'S’’ CARBON PENCILS 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter),Chester Springs, Pa.(Summer) 


OLpEsT fine arts schools in America. (Est. 1805.) City 
and Country Locations; unexcelled equipment for the 
complete professional training of the artist. Distin- 
guished faculty. Preliminary classes for beginners. Special 
evening classes. Departments of Painting, Sculpture, 
Illustration, Mural Painting; also a co-ordinated course 
with the University of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. 
European Scholarships and other prizes. 


Philadelphia School— Broad and Cherry Streets. 


Chester Springs Summer School—Resident and 
Day students. 


Write for Booklet of School Which Interests You 
J. T. FRAZER, Jr., Curator 
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School of Design for Women 


Design, illustration, interior decora- 
tion, fashion arts, advertising, paint- 
ing, stage design, puppetry, crafts, 
jewelry, pottery. Teacher training: 
B. F. A. degree. Day, evening, Satur- 
day. Residences for out-of-town 
students. Oldest school of art applied 
to industry in U.S. 92nd yr. Catalog. 
1330 N. Broad Street, Phila., Pa. 
Se EE 


Members of the Federation are 
granted free admission, on all 
days when there is normally a 
charge, by every art museum in 
the United States. 

Your membership card 1s your 
passport. All you have to do ts 
present it at the entrance desk. 
Members tell us they consider 
free museum admission one of 
the most valuable privileges of 
membership; useful not only at 


home, but when they travel. 


THE AMERICAN 
PEDERA TION OF ARTS 


BARR BUILDING + WASHINGTON 
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elements of van Gogh’s life have been skill- ) 


fully and dramatically rewoven into the novel ' 
form. When Stone describes the Borinage 
mine-hells, or van Gogh’s visits to his parents 
at Nuenen and Etten, or his walks through 
Paris and Arles, it is apparent that the au- 
thor’s sharp eyes have faithfully recorded the 
details of van Gogh’s environments and that 
his own jmagination has plunged deep into 
the sources of van Gogh lore. He has recon-' 
structed at least what van Gogh saw, not al- 
ways what he felt or thought; what he painted, 
seldom how. 

The crowded itinerary of van Gogh’s phys- 
ical deprivations and tragic frustrations has 
been followed conscientiously, sometimes with 
penetrating sympathy, but often in his pre- 
occupation with dramatic values, Stone over- 
plays his cards and converts van Gogh into 
a stumbling Christ-like fool driven blindly - 
from one human impasse to another. To be : 
sure van Gogh’s life was paved with obstacles, 
but Stone draws literary tears too often a 
too freely. There is a kind of Hollywood | 
melodrama occasionally in both incident and | 
literary style that defeats itself. 

Van Gogh’s mercurial change of attitude 
toward the Borinage, toward his projected 
communistic art colony, may be authentic, but 
in the telling it fails to ring true. When 
Stone pulls hard on his story-telling reins, | 
he is capable of vivid, controlled writing. But 
when he lets the horse lead the rider,—which - 
happens all too often,—the following is the 
result: “The absinthe swelled their empty’ 
bowels with turgescent fever. The yellow 
house rocked and throbbed with the tempest 
in the tropical plethoric nights.” 

Nor is there any extennation possible for 
Stone’s wholesale use of direct quotations 
from van Gogh’s letters and other first-hand 
material without indicating the full extent of 
his indebtedness. His descriptions and dia-' 
logues make rich reading, but Stone is less 
their author than Zola, Gauguin, Rousseau, 
Lautrec, Seurat, and the van Goghs who have’ 
actually written some of the finest and most 
memorable portions of this book. Certainly 
Stone’s readers should know that. When a 
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book feeds so constantly on important origi- 
nal documents, these sources should be clearly 
indicated. It is evasive and misleading to 
acknowledge a general indebtedness in a post- 
cript and hope that the reader will not 
Be cnize specific borrowings. 
_ As for the numerous reproductions that 
ccompany the text, several processes have 
seen used,—collotype, photo-engraving, and 
ee with fine variations in re- 
sults. The illustrations include subjects of 
care autobiographical interest and many that 
are comparatively little known. The art stu- 
ent will be disappointed to find that the col- 
rections from which the material comes are 
not mentioned. 
| On the whole, I should say that Stone de- 
serves considerably less applause for his per- 
ormance than the lay reader has lavished on 
him and far more than the better informed 
intellectual snob has been willing to give him. 
GERTRUDE R. BENSON 


Architectural Sculpture 


r te New Architectural Sculpture by Walter Raymond 
| Agard. New York, 1935. Oxford University Press. 
Illustrated. 106 pages. Price, $3.00. 

| a chief difficulty with this book, be- 
|i cause of its summary character, is the 
lack of a selective approach to the material. 
Dealing with “new” architectural sculpture in 
the sense of any sculpture attached to archi- 
vecture that happened to have been done in 
the last few decades, Agard’s critique is 
seither academic nor, on the other hand, sensi- 
tive to the important possibilities of sculpture 
in the more completely evolved contemporary 
-rchitecture. His is a broader test than that 
which conceives of architectural sculpture only 
is pediments or voussoirs, but it does not 
uite embrace the work of Lipchitz and the 
“radical” architects. “These are only frag- 
mentary beginnings in the development of 
sculpture which will belong with extreme 
nodern buildings. They are interesting ex- 
»eriments. Doubtless, as sculptors and archi- 
ects continue to cooperate, decoration will be 
»roduced in which more of us may take spon- 
aneous delight.” 

_ The author leads one in this enthusiastic 
aood to speculate on the future possibilities 
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of sculpture in relation to modern ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture where we run square into the 
question, “What is the essence of our religion 
for which we should find expression in archi- 
tecture?” This rhetoric leads to an abrupt 
period. 

The next chapter is devoted to memorials. 
Curiously enough, no mention is made of 
Maillol’s memorial to Cézanne, possibly be- 
cause its setting is not sufficiently architected. 
The illustrations, as well as the discussion of 
the sculpture, begin and end with Bourdelle. 

The illustrations are inadequate. Since the 
book purports to cover the new architectural 
sculpture in both Europe and America it 
necessarily should have been documented fully 
enough to give one some sense of the ma- 
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terial. The photographs are well presented 
but too often they do not indicate the rela- 
tion of the sculpture to the architecture, as in 
the case of the examples of Bourdelle, Ep- 
stein, Metzner, and others. Finally, they 
could have been chosen more adventurously. 
It is, for instance, hard to understand how 
any book which mentions at the same time 
the words sculpture and architecture in a 
contemporary sense could fail to include the 
distinguished addition of Kolbe’s “Night” to 
Vander Rohe’s fine architecture for the Bar- 
celona Exposition, whether one considers the 
relationship between the two architectural or 
merely perfect exterior decoration. 

Mr. Agard’s text is descriptively fuller than 
the illustrations, but it has a certain diver- 
gence of purpose. The chapters on European 
and English sculpture are adequate for a 
cursory introduction to the material. The 
tone of the American chapters is set by pages 
of cheers for Lee Lawrie and the Nebraska 
State Capitol. Though one will hardly be 


drawn to Agard’s conclusion that “we may 
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foremost architectural sculptor in America,’ 
it is possible to agree that “about the whol 
of Rockefeller Center there is a casual note’ 
rather than the well-knit unity which migh; 
have been achieved”—a criticism which ir) 
turn might be leveled at this book. 

INSLEE A. HOPPER 


declare with conviction that Lee Lawrie is ed 


WPA TAKES STOCK 
(Continued from page 505) 


sand workers not many national reputations) 
are to be found. The virtue of the Project 
is that so many artists can be given work a 
accord with their abilities. Nobody is told te) 
go out and make a masterpiece. Masterpieces 
are not expected. But good work is, and the) | 
Government is getting a lot of it for the 
nation. 

But the Federal Art Project is not con 
cerned merely with the production of won 
of art. Local art centers have been scar 
under it in the South and West where the 
need has long been felt. And many of then} ny 
are winning permanent community support} 
In several cities—Chicago, New York, Bos! 
ton, Philadelphia—the Project has founded 
Feder! Art Galleries. In New York alsc) 
there is the Design Laboratory where funda, 
mentals of design for today are taught by ar 
able staff under the direction of Gilber ” 
Rohde. { 

An article by Mr. Rohde on the Laboratory. 
is soon to appear in the Magazine. Likewis«) 
an article by Constance Rourke on the Indes) 
of American Design, another of the Project’: 
important undertakings, is scheduled for early) 
publication.» | 
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FIELD NOTES ' 
(Continued from page 544) i 
Burlin, Charles Locke, and Warren Chappell : 
many advanced students have been attractec! 
by the opportunity to assist in the work ol 
three separate mural projects actually being) 
executed on the walls of the building. Ol) 
these, one large room, the lounge of the 
theatre, is in the hands of Andrew Dasburg| 
Ward Lockwood, and Kenneth Adams whe 
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MECHANICAL 
DIFFICULTIES 


prevent the appearance of the 
color reproduction originally 
scheduled for August, the second 
plate in the Magazine of ART’s 


first series of fourteen. 


Naturally, we greatly regret the 
omission, but have been fortunate 
in securing a color print for this 
issue—“‘Still Life,” by Preston 
Dickinson—through the courtesy 
of Raymond & Raymond. 


The regular series will be re- 
sumed in the September number, 
and you will receive an extra re- 


production in October. 


On the opposite page, you will 
find the complete list of the four- 


teen artists included in the first 


series of color reproductions in 


The American Magazine of ART. 


Additional copies of “Still Life,” 
by Preston Dickinson, the color 
frontispiece of this issue of the. 
Magazine, are obtainable from 
Raymond & Raymond, 40 East 
49th Street, New York City. The 


price is 40 cents postpaid. 
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are painting in oil and collaborating on 2 
decorative scheme. Boardman Robinson ane} 


outside walls of the Center. Robinson alse: 
has in hand eighteen tempora panels destinec! 
for the Department of Justice in Washington 


THE UNFALSIFIABLE IMAGE 
(Continued from page 517) 


look upon it round and hardy as a pebble} 
behold, ‘it is split and fissured and trans} 
formed.” So, how curious that just as ever 
great and glorious building arose through th 
process of free inquiry by the men who se 
domes high in air and carried spires eve} 
nearer the clouds, these same works should be 
turned into iron-bound archetypes of perfec 
tion and pattern. Parthenon, Pantheon! 
Hagia Sophia, and Chartres have glorifiec! 
their builders, and then have been used a 
symbols of a door closed to free inquiry. 

At this moment, the art called architectuté 
is being assailed and rudely. Its very basi} 
is being challenged and it is wholesome tha’ 
this is so, for the greatest works that mat 
shall build are still before him, if he wills te 
survive. What he is likely to forget, however! 
in the present discussion, is that “modert| 
architecture” —already taken over as a slogail 
by showmen and salesmen—is merely the re: 
current rebellion of the free spirit of man} 
It is not new—but very old. It is the com! 
panion of that urge that leads now and thetli 
to cries for peace, justice, security, freedom 
It is the voice of a tireless observer who a 
times lets fall a whisper to remind us tha) 
what we ate, as a national entity, we canno 
hide; that build as we may and with all hop 
that the image will mask our barbarism th’ 
real image is unfalsifiably reflected in th) 
world we build. i 

It is time—and was, long, long ago—ti 
stop telling stories with buildings. It is ci 
to think of them as useful forms. Each vita) 
in itself to its use and purpose, and even mor! 
vital as it sets its impress on the whole a 
tional form image that arises as the one in. 
delible record of man’s behavior. It is of nv 
use to say that this building or that is a tru! 
image. That is merely the mumbling of thy 
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ihistorical process that ends, always, in a quick- 
nd. The image is made up of all the build- 
gs—not one can be left out—and although 

e may call it by the name of civilization, 
that will change neither the image nor the 
aesult. Names are of no use. It is behavior 
that writes the form record, and it is thus of 
little use to hope for great results until we 
take away all fetters from man’s will to in- 
quire. Only so may he inquire freely, and 
pnly by such free inquiry can he begin to 
shape the form that will some day give him 
pack the image of a social order based not 
jupon fleeting images of power but upon Life 
bundant and creative for all. 

That to me is the significance of “func- 
ional architecture.” And my guess is that it 
s also the most profound challenge that what 
we call art has to offer. 


THE VENICE BIENNIAL 
(Continued from page 512) 


_ socially cultivated level. One Italian 
ritic, Ugo Ojetti, commented that, sanc- 
ons or no sanctions, the first salute to the 
Exposition must go to Degas (“most Italian 
#£ modern French painters, or rather most 
Tuscan”), twenty-three of whose paintings 
ind drawings are exhibited at the back of the 
rench pavilion. It would take a fevered 
(cejudice to contradict him. 

| Since one looks in vain for a homogenous 
ational feeling among the flag-waving na- 
bons, it is surprising to find it in the section 
om Belgium, which is small, unpretentious, 
iad possessed of dignity and sincerity. And 
ot smartness in exhibition, the honors be- 
ng to Holland, which has restricted its sec- 
on to black and whites, installed them mag- 
rificently and through sheer vitality, inven- 
weness, and virtuosity, succeeded in mak- 
ap everyone else look very labored. The 
atch seem so much more mature in their 
‘Ifknowledge, so courteous in the intel- 
gence they have been willing to exert. They 
‘so seem to have been the only people to 
injoy themselves. 

| Those who believe that modern art still 
as a rich field for exploration in isms and 
fhe whimsies of the unconscious will find 
Wat their spiritual home is Spain, which has 


ught the torch let fall by other hands. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS 
in COLOR REPRODUCTION 


The announcement of The Ameri- 
can Magazine of ART’s series of 
“American Artists in Color Repro- 
duction” is causing considerable en- 
thusiasm, judging from the steady 
flood of letters. One question is 
asked almost universally—‘who are 
the artists represented?” Below are 
the artists composing this first series. 
The list is not arranged in order of 
appearance. 


HENRY VARNUM POOR 


“Brickyards—Haverstraw’ (July) 


GEORGE LUKS 
“Woman with Black Cat” 


EDWARD HOPPER 


“Main Street” 


LEON KROLL 


“A Farm in Maine” 


MILLARD SHEETS 


“Bathers at Mirimar, Mexico” 


THOMAS EAKINS 


“The Oarsmen” 


EDWARD BRUCE 


“Landscape near Weston” 


HENRY LEE McFEE 
“Still Life with Desert Plant” 


FRANKLIN C. WATKINS 


“Portrait of a Man” 


CHARLES BURCHFIELD 
“Telegraph Pole” 


ERNEST FIENE 


“Manhattan Waterfront” 


HENRY G. KELLER 


“First Show at Two” 


WINSLOW HOMER 
“Turtle Pond” 


MAURICE STERNE 
“Still Life, Flowers” 


Every print, as closely as it is hu- 
manly possible to make it, is a per- 
fect reproduction of the original. 
The size averages 7 x 11 inches for 
the series. 

A few copies of each plate are of- 
fered for sale, at prices ranging from 
75 cents to $1.50—the regular retail 
price for reproductions of this size 
and quality. 

The American Magazine of ART is 
the only art periodical in America 
giving its readers fine, large color re- 
productions. There is no increase in 
the subscription price of $5 a year. 
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CHARLES WOODBURY 
(Continued from page 525) 
subject interest, and creative intention are 
combined in these drawings and water colors 
to a degree which should assure them a perma- 
nent place in American art. 

Charles Woodbury’s smaller paintings in 
oil retain the freshness and vigor of the draw- 
ings and water colors. Some of these were 
painted only as color notations for the larger 
canvases, but they will probably have a higher 
place in our final estimate of the artist’s work. 
It is no deprecation of the quality of the 
larger and better-known canvases to suggest 
that they sometimes fail to sustain completely 
the promise of the smaller paintings. These 
sketches are complete in themselves, the reflec- 
tion of the artist’s immediate interest in a 
certain bit of action. When honors like those 
given his larger oils finally become the reward 
of quality rather than size, Charles Woodbury 
is one of the many good painters whose repu- 
tation will be further enhanced. 

In all his work in water color or oil Wood- 
bury has thought of form in terms of color. 
Wisely, both in his teaching and in his own 
work, he has considered it an element of vital 
importance in pictorial organization. In this 
respect his work became somewhat more 
closely allied with that of the Impressionists 
than with the Barbizon school. He goes 
further than most of his contemporaries in the 
avowal of color of fullest intensity, and at 
times his work suggests that of the Prender- 
gast brothers in the life and animation which 
is conveyed by these color accents. In spite 
of his enthusiasm for color, he has never 
attained here quite the same mastery over 
material which so brilliantly characterizes his 
pencil drawings. The value relationships are 
invariably sound, the pattern is usually sug- 
gested by nature itself, but occasionally the 
limitations of pigment seem to intervene be- 
tween the artist’s intention and the final result. 
Woodbury’s color has a feeling of experimen- 
tation, always interesting and sometimes 
highly successful. We can be grateful to him 
for his adventures in the solution of color 
problems which most contemporary Ameri- 
cans carefully avoid, without claiming for him 
recognition as one of our great colorists. 
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I recall few artists of reputation who are 
really good teachers. The majority either 
lack the ability to clarify their thoughts for 
others, or their convictions are so individual 
as to be valid only for themselves. Charles 
Woodbury is one of the rare artist-teachers 
who have kept their own prejudices in the 
background when dealing with students in the’ 
early stages of their training, by subordinating 
the study of technique to the development of 
the student’s powers of observation. The 
Woodbury course in Applied Observation, 
developed by the artist in collaboration with] 
Elizabeth Ward Perkins, and now taught in| 
many sections of the country, has served as a} 
valuable antidote for the routine of the art) 
school. Under its auspices, students, teachers.) 
and artists have been released from the sterile} 
study of technique in a vacuum and have been 
encouraged to use their own eyes and explore 
for themselves. For the artist, the Woodbury 
school has usually left the individual free for 
the development of his own idiom. For the 
teacher and layman, the Woodbury training 
has served as a release from the futile inhibi. 
tion “I cannot draw or paint.” Under its 
benevolent despotism many have learned te 
see for themselves, while discerning criticisir 
has kept them from becoming the kind of} 
amateurs who take their art too seriously. | 

Whether teaching is a benefit or a detrimeniy 
to the creative artist is always a matter ol * 
dispute. In the case of Charles Woodbury) 
the artist himself believes that his teaching» 
has been of material assistance in the develop}: 
ment of his painting by compelling him tc 
clarify his own ideas for presentation tc 
others, and by providing a financial substan : 
which has allowed him to pursue his craft with i 
less immediate concern for the sale of hit 
wares. Even if we choose to regret the de, 
mands which teaching has made on the artist’) 
energies, we may be thankful that these duties) 
self-imposed, have never been allowed to stifli/2 
his own work. Charles Woodbury’s life is ¢| 
constructive example for younger painters OF 
what may be accomplished by a combinatioti 
of intelligence, facility, hard work, and thi 
continual cleaving to one’s own philosophy 0} 
what constitutes good painting. 
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Results SPEAK LOUDER THAN 


Any publication can enumerate many reasons 
why you can benefit by being an advertiser. 


For instance, we can tell you that The Amer- 
ican Magazine of ART is America’s leading art 
magazine—prestige value. That it has more 
readers than any other publication in its field 
—coverage of an important market. That its 
circulation is a quality, as well as a quantity, 
readership—people with money to spend. 


These facts are every one important—each 


worthwhile in generating sales. But they are 
overshadowed by one fact more compelling— 
actual traceable results. 


You want something tangible from your ad- 
vertising, as well as the intangible benefits. 
You want results you can put your finger on. 


Let’s examine three case histories, diversified 
in scope, as an indication of what you can ex- 
pect from the Magazine of ART: 


CLAIMS 
ART DEALER SPACE RETURNS C-P-I* 
Magazine of ART 1/8 page 40 $0.55 
Magazine B 21/4 pages 65 6.05 
Magazine C 1/2 page 2 37.40 


* cost-per-inquiry ‘ 
Same copy used in all three publications, soliciting 
inquiries. 


COLOR PRINT PUBLISHER 


Advertised a $5 catalog, with a half-page space. In- 
cluded an order coupon. The advertisement paid for 
itself twelve days after the Magazine of ART came off 
the press. 


ARTIST MATERIALS MANUFACTURER 


Tested the Magazine of ART and two other publica- 
tions. Same amount of space. Same copy, soliciting 
inquiries. No coupon. Magazine of ART pulled 
75 inquiries, more than twice as many as the other 
two magazines combined. 


Good copy, and attractive layout, will produce 
results. Try the Magazine of ART, and see for 
yourself. You may use coupons, solicit inquir- 
ies, make any test you want, in your own way. 


Results speak louder than claims. And adver- 
tising in the Magazine of ART gets results. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART published by 
@ THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS - Barr Bldg. - Washington, D. C. 
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